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THORWALDSEN’S LAST WORK. | 


{It is said that Thorwaldsen, on finishing his last | 
work, wept because he could see no fault in it.) | 
IN flawless, faultless perfection the statuc be- | 
fore me stands; 
Is this your cause of rejoicing? 
aside in tears, 
To think, in this last and most labored work | 
of my brain and my hands, 
No sign of error, no trace of imperfection, 
appears. 


I turn 


Only small things are perfect; the pearl and | 
the heather-flower, | 
And the insect that passes away when its 
life is well begun. 
The dewdrop is pertect and pure in the light 
of the morning hour, 
But spots of darkness darken the face of 
the moon and the sun. 


All that is great is imperfect. In toil and in 
strife our powers 
Are matured; and the strife that matures is | 
one with the hindrance that mars. 
Whether is greater, the child that laughs as 
he piays among flowers, 
Or the man that sighs as he turns a furrowed 
brow to the stars? 


Things noble grow and aspire. To the heav- 
ens aspires the tree, 
And the river’s volume swells till it loses 
itself in the deep. 
Aspiration and growth, — these have been life 
to me; 
Level perfection is death; I bow the head 
and weep. 


Or is it that I am blind, and see no more the 
faults 
Which with my finished work have ever 
been wont to blend ? 
I know not; I only know that my genius creeps 
and halts; 
I have reached the height of the pass, and 
my path must now descend. 


I thank my God that not in vain [ have lived. 
I have served and used and adorned the 
hours as they passed me by; | 
I have labored and striven, exuited, despaired, | 
and achieved ; 
Now take me home, © Father! I feel it is 
time to die. 


Spectator. JoserpH JounN Murpuy. 


THE WIND HAS BLAWN MY PLAID AWA’, 


OVER the hills, an’ far away, 
It’s over the hills, an’ far away, 





O’er the hills, and o’er the sea, 

The wind has blawn my plaid frae me. 
My tartan plaid, my ae good sheet, 
That keepit me frae wind an’ weet, 
An’ held me bien baith night an’ day, 
Is over the hills, an’ far away. 


THORWALDSEN’S LAST WORK, ETC. 


There was a wind, it cam’ to me, 
Over the south, an’ over the sea, 
An’ it has blawn my corn an’ hay, 
Over the hills, an’ tar away. 

It blew my corn, it blew my gear, 
It neither left me kid nor steer, 
An’ blew my plaid, my only stay, 
Over the hills, an’ far away. 


But though ’t has left me bare indeed, 
An’ blawn my bonnet off my head, 
There’s something hid in Highland brae, 
It hasna blawn my sword away. 
Then o’er the hills, an’ o’er the dales, 
Over all England, an’ thro’ Wales, 
The braidsword yet shall bear the sway 
Over the hills, an’ far away. 

Jacobite Songs. 


THE MEADOWS OF LONG AGO. 


Ou the sweet wide meadows, the elm-trees 
tall, 
The lilac that grew by the southern wall, 
The orchards white, and the gardens neat, 
The may, the cowslips, the meadow-sweet, 
The pale dog-roses in every hedge, 
The narrow path, by the coppice edge, 
The path we shall walk by, you and I, 
When the white moon rises, by-and-by — 
The path we shall walk by? No, ah no! 
It leads through the meadows of long ago. 


Our meadows! They’ve built a chapel there, 

And a row of villas, yeitlow and bare ; 

And down the path where we used to go, 

Stand squalid cottages, all in a row; 

And the elms are gone, and our wood’s green 
maze — 

Where do the lovers walk nowadays ? 

Not through our meadows: the sordid years 

Have built upon them, and all our tears 

Will never teach the dead grass to grow 

On the trampled meadows of long ago! 


Argosy. E. NEssit. 


AUTUMN WOODS. 


WITH cloth of gold the deepening glades are 
spread : 

A spirit poised on amaranth wings doth keep 

Close prisoned in soft-glistening chains of air 

The slumb’rous wind, that lays its dreamy head 

On the wide-bosomed earth, contented there 

’Mid russet plumes of sweet dead fern to sleep. 


The wood is still as death; and stil] the lake, 
As if awaiting through this golden sheen 
An angel touch to trouble its repose. 


| The mottled hind flits trembling through the 


brake, 
Scarce stirring the tall foxglove as she goes, 
A shadowy presence, felt, but half unseen 
FRANCES NICHOLSON. 





NONSENSE AS 


From The Quarterly Review. 
NONSENSE AS A FINE ART.* 

Wuat is sense? What is nonsense ? 
Sense is the recognition, adjustment, and 
maintenance of the proper and fitting 
relations of the affairs of ordinary life. It 
is a constitutional tact, a keeping touch 
with all around it, rather than a conscious 
and deliberate action of the intellect. It 
almost seems the mental outcome and 
expression of our five senses; and per- 
haps it is for this reason, as well as be- 
cause the sense of the individual always 
aims at keeping itself on the average level 
of his fellows, that we usually talk of sense 
as common sense. If we call it good 
sense, it is to remind ourselves that there 
is a right and a wrong in this as in every- 
thing human, But it is not bad sense, but 
nonsense, which is the proper contrary of 
sense. In contradiction to the relations 
and harmonies of life, nonsense sets itself 
to discover and bring forward the incon- 
gruities of all things within and without 
us. Pope couples nonsense with dulness ; 
yet long before Pope, the thing, if not the 
name, nonsense had been recognized as of 
infinite worth. Cowper and Hogarth 
shared in the humors of the Nonsense 
Club; and now the name has been made 
classical by the writer whose books of 
nonsense are enumerated at the head of | 
this article. For while sense is, and must | 
remain essentially prosaic and common- | 
place, nonsense has proved not to be an 
equally prosaic and commonplace negative 
of sense, not a mere putting forward of 
incongruities and absurdities, but the 
bringing out a new and deeper harmony of 
life in and through its contradictions. 
Nonsense, in fact, in this use of the word, 
has shown itself to be a true work of the 
imagination, a child of genius, and its, 
writing one of the fine arts. 

This discomfiture of sense by nonsense, 
this bringing confusion into order by set- 





1. A Book of Nonsense. By Edward Lear. 
don, 1846. Twenty-sixth edition, 1888, 

2. Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alpha- 
bets. By Edward Lear. London, 1871. New edition, 
1838. 

3. More Nouseuse, Pictures, Rhymes, Botany, etc. 
By Edward Lear. London, 1872. New edition, 1888. 

+. Laughable Lyrics, a Fourth Fook of Nonsense, 


Lon- 





Poems, Songs, Botany, Music, etc. By dward Lear. 
London, 1877. New edition, 1888. 
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ting things upside down, bringing them 
into all sorts of unnatural, impossible, and 
absurd, but not painful or dangerous, com- 
binations, is a source of universal delight; 
and the laughter which it gives rise to is, 
as Aristotle says, the expression of our 
surprise at seeing things so out of place, 
yet not threatening danger. And the 
range of this delight extends from the 
poorest practical joke to the creations of 
the greatest dramatic poets. Nonsense, 
being what it is, may be further described 
as the flower and fruit of wit and humor, 
when these have reached the final stage 
of their growth to perfection. But how 
shall we hope to define wit and humor, 
and to distinguish one from the other? 
We may repeat the arguments or rest on 
the authority of Aristotle, Ben Jonson, 
Hobbes, Coleridge, and a host of minor 
philosophers, and we may produce our 
proofs and illustrations from Aristoph- 
anes, Shakespeare, Rabelais, or Cervan- 
tes; but, after all, we only find ourselves 
in the predicament of the Court of Chan- 
cery in Lord Eldon’s days, as Sir George 
Rose described it in his law song of that 
time :— 
Mr. Parker made matters darker, 
Which were dark enough without : 
Mr. Cook quoted his book, 
And the Chancellor said, ‘‘ I doubt.’’ 


We too, like the chancellor, can only say 
“ We doubt,” if we are asked what is the 
real distinction between wit and humor. 
At best we can perhaps say, as St. Augus- 
tine, said when asked “ What is time ?’’ — 


‘I know when you do not ask me.” We 
all of us use the words with a feeling that 
they are not synonymous, but with a feel- 
ing also that they have hitherto defied all 
the attempts to reduce them to exact anal- 
ysis, even when the task was undertaken 
by such a master of metaphysical inves- 
tigation as Coleridge; and that only at 
extreme points is it perhaps possible to 
distinguish and define. We sometimes 
use the name of wit merely to describe 
some clear statement in well-chosen 
words, or some collocation of conflicting 
thoughts and arguments, which are 
brought together not to promote laughter, 
but to elucidate the subject under discus- 
sion. And, on the other hand, we often 
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accord the title of humor to any genial 
expression of sentiments rot specially 
characterized by fun. Of wit, in its more 
usual and proper sense, the pun, which 
merely brings words into laughable apposi- 
tion, is the lowest form, while of the 
higher kinds the epigram, bringing incon- 
gruous thoughts and images together in 
terse and balanced phrases, is at once an 
instance and the summary. And then the 
ridiculous position and aspect into which 
men, and the affairs of men, are thus 
brought, gives opportunity for the expres- 
sion of that intellectual contempt and 
scorn which so usually forms a character- 
istic part of what we call wit, that it has 
been held by some great authorities to be 
the very wit itself. Humor shows no such 
scorn, for it feels none. It looks with 
kindly and playful forgiveness on all those 
frailties, incongruities, and absurd contra- 
dictions of mortal life, which wit sternly 
condemns with the harsh severity of an 
overweening pride of superiority. A com- 
parison between Butler’s “ Hudibras ” and 
the “ Don Quixote ” of Cervantes (which 
Dr. Johnson has already made with an- 
other motive than ours) brings into clear 
contrast the difference between wit and 
humor, when we thus take them where they 
stand widest apart. We doubt whether 
Butler is now so highly appreciated as in 


was fifty or sixty years ago, when Cole- 


ridge in his * Aids to Reflection in the | 


Building up of a Manly Character,” recom- 


to the formation of sound religious con- 
victions. But while we grant with John- 
son “that if inexhaustible wit could give 
perpetual pleasure, no eye would leave 
half read the work of Butler,” how utterly 
cold, heartless, dreary, does Butler’s work 
remain! It is all wit, wit as it is in its 
glacial period, where granite may exist 
with the ice, but no trace of life is to be 
found; and not even the master hand of 
Hogarth can enable us to feel that Hudi- 
bras and his rascal crew are real men and 
women. The contrast is complete when 
we turn to the work of Cervantes. Here 
all is sunshine, warmth, and genial life. 
Not only the noble-hearted knight who 
has lost his wits, and the friendly squire 





, ; st | What nonsense!” 
mends the study of “ Hudibras ” as a help | 
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who is no Jess absurd than his master in 
the possession of what that master has 
lost, — not only these, so good in their 
absurdity, but the rascally innkeeper, the 
galley-slaves, and all the personages, good 
and bad, who fill the stage in motley suc- 
cession, are so genial, so human, that the 
reader feels relationship with them all, and 
is ready to say with the Roman dramatist : 
“IT am a man; such kinship is nothing 
strange to me.” 

We have not quoted any of the “ senten- 
tious distichs” of Butler, for they are 
known far and wide to those who have 
never looked into “ Hudibras,” and who, 
if they did so, would be agreeably sur- 
prised to find the poem as “ full of quota- 
tions” as did the man who went to see 
“ Hamlet” acted, when he had never read 
the play. But from * Don Quixote” we 
will give one quotation, which may be 
called nonsense, while it is a true instance 
of the deep and genial pathos of humor 
which pervades the whole book : — 

‘*T donot understand that,’’ replied Sancho. 
**T only know that while I am asleep I feel 
neither fear nor hope, nor trouble nor glory. 
Good betide him who invented sleep, the 
cloak that covers up all a man’s thoughts, the 
food that satisfies hunger, the water that 
drives away thirst, the fire that warms the 
cold, the cold that tempers the heat; and, in 


|}a word, the current money wi ich @ 
the days of Dr. Johnson; or even as he | _— oney with which all 


things are bought, the scales and weight which 
even the shepherd shares with the king, and 
the simple with the sage.”’ 
says common sense. 
“How could a maninvent sleep?” If we 
reply, “*How could Macbeth murder 
sleep?” perhaps common sense might 
mutter with George III., “ Shakespeare! 
Shakespeare ! horrid stupid stuff; but we 
must not say so.” But we grant that it 7s 
nonsense ; and yet we say that in those 
nonsensical words of poor blundering 
Sancho lie all the meaning, all the depth 
of human life and pathos, though not the 
poetical beauty, which we have in Shake- 
speare’s own description of sleep : — 
The innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second 

course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
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Such a contrast as we have here drawn | 


between Butler and Cervantes may give a 
practical illustration, though not a scien- 
tific definition, of the difference between 
wit and humor, at their extreme points of 
opposition. But we do not pretend that 
it helps us to distinguish their currents 
where they mingle at a hundred points. 
We will not undertake to say whether 
Sydney Smith was a wit or a humorist, or 
in what proportions he was both. Was it 
wit or humor to say, on the question of 
paving St. Paul’s Churchyard with wood, 
“If the dean and chapter would lay their 
heads together the thing would be done?” 
The polished, epigrammatic terseness, 
the clearly suggested though unuttered 
thought that these dignitaries were block- 
heads, the intellectual scorn, the covert 
play on words which in themselves form 
merely a commonplace observation — all 
these show true wit. All are the proper 
marks of wit. Yet they are not the less 
bathed in an atmosphere of genuine hu- 
mor. The witty canon was himself one 
of the chapter which he mocked, and his 
scorn included himself in his genial play. 


So, too, are wit and humor inextricably 
mingled in his reply to the friend who 
asked him if it was true that he had been 
sitting to Landseer for his portrait: “Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this 


thing?” * Here are all the marks of wit, 
as we have just enumerated them; but 
they become no less marks of humor, as 
they all fuse themselves into the funny, 
humorous image of the portly divine sit- 
ting up like one of Landseer’s dogs, and 
“quoting Scripture like a very learned 
clerk.” Again, in what class shall we put 
that Zour de force when to the challenge 
to find rhymes to “ cassowary ” and “ Tim- 
buctoo ” the impromptu reply was made: 
* When I was in Africa, I one day heard 
a native singing to a hymn-tune, — 
If I were a cassowary, 
In the plains of Timbuctoo, 
I’ eat up a missionary, 
Hat, and bands, and hymn-book, too. 


* This, which we take to be the true story, is no | 
way discredited by: Landseer’s statement to Mr. Frith, | 
that he (Landseer) did not ask Sydney Smith to sit to | 
him, and consequently did not receive the supposed | 
refusal. { 
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The distinction in question is, however, 
of the less practical importance to us here, 
because, as we have said, we are treating, 
not of wit or humor, but of that ripe out- 
come of either or both which we call non- 
sense; nonsense as a work of art. Ex- 
cept for bringing in an occasional side- 
light we shall confine ourselves to English 
nonsense ; and still further limit ourselves 
to tracing the outlines of a few of the 
many great and perennial branches of that 
mighty secular tree, without being able to 
take much heed of the countless leaves 
and blossoms to which it gives fresh life 
year by year. Even so, we shall have to 
divide our subject into as many heads as 
those in the repertory of Hamlet’s players, 
or in a sermon preached before the Long 
Parliament at Westminster. There is the 
nonsense of the story-teller, of the moralist 
and even the theologian, and of the dram- 
atist; there is the nonsense of poetry, 
of satire, of parody, of caricature, of the 
comic journal; there is nonsense with a 
“tendency,” as the Germans say; and 
there is nonsense “pure and absolute,” 
such as Mr. Lear tells us has been his 
aim throughout his books. 

First, then, of the story. We do not 
here speak of the great nonsense romances 
of Pulci, Rabelais, Cervantes, Swift, 
Sterne, and the creator of the “ Arabian 
Nights ;” but of the stories which some- 
how and somewhere took root and grew 
before the earliest Aryan or Indo-Ger- 
manic migration begun, which have trav- 
elled into every land, and have found their 
way into every nursery, and are every- 
where with us in their old or in new forms. 
Some people find themselves wiser and 
better, or at least more self-respected, by 
calling these stories “solar myths;” we 
are content to talk with our children of 
Puss in Boots, Tom Thumb, or Jack the 
Giant-killer, who still keep their rightful 
places among the new and not unworthy 
aspirants, introduced to us by Mrs. Ewing 
or Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Lear or Lewis 
Carroll. All these stories are in their 


| own way works of art — of the fine art of 


nonsense. But one of them has been 
raised to the rank of a masterpiece by the 
creating hand of a great poet. We mean 
the “ Nonnes Preestes Tale” of Chaucer. 
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Let us then examine critically this master- | 
piece in the art. 
Charles Lamb’s landlord found “ much 
indifferent spelling in Chaucer,” and Ar- 
temus Ward says of him: “Mr, C. had 
talent, but he could not spell; he is the 
worst speller I ever knew.” And it is 
more by the antiquated spelling than by 
the obsolete words or grammatical forms 
of Chaucer that so many are deterred from 
the enjoyment of his exuberant fun and 
humor, as well as fine poetry. A lady 
once told us that she knew “ Morte d’Ar- 
thur,” by reading it in Caxton’s original 
black letter ;* but we doubt whether many 
persons could be found who have even 
read it in the Southey-Upcott reprint with 
the old spelling in modern type. And, 
notwithstanding a recent attempt to prove 
the contrary by the publication of an edi- 
tion of Shakespeare with the old spelling 
of the quartos and folios, we venture to 
say that even his plays would have re- 
mained a sealed book to almost all of us, 
if his editors had till now retained that 
spelling, instead of substituting that of 
their own day. And as to Chaucer, let 
any one who has hitherto been so deterred, 
look into Mr. Cowden Clarke’s admirable 
“ Riches of Chaucer,” and the scales will 
fall from his eyes. Dryden modernized 
Chaucer in another fashion. It is bad 
work enough, yet not so bad (for how 
could it be ?)as when he helped Davenant 
to re-write Shakespeare's “ Tempest.” 
The “ Nun’s Priest’s Tale” was prob- 
ably an old and familiar nursery story. 
Its concluding incident forms the sub 
stance of the little fable. “ Dou Coc et dou 
Werpil,” in the * Book of Fables” which | 
the Anglo-Norman poetess Marie 
France, writing in the thirteenth century, 
iells us “was‘turned by Ysopez from 
Greek into Latin, by King Henry (one | 
MS. reads Alured, ze., Alfred), who loved 
it well, into English, and by herself from 
English into French.” Chaucer tells us 
how Chaunteclere the cock dreamed that 
he saw a beast of a color “ between white 
and red,” who would have made arrest 
upon his body ; but having been persuaded | 
by Pertelote the hen to disregard the warn- | 
ing was actually seized by a fox, and hardly | 
escaped with life. But what a cock and | 
hen they are! They are not the mere talk- 
ing fowls of Pilpay, AZsop, or Gay; they 
are not creatures of undistinguishable 





de | 


* It is sad to think that the one perfect copy of this, 
the original edition of our old national epic, went to 
America after the recent sale of the Osterley Library. 

+ Poésies de Marie de France, par B. de Roquefort, 
ii. 240, 401 
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form like the Quangle-Wangle, the Dong, 
or the Snark ; nor impossible couples like 


| the Owl and the Pussy Cat, or the Walrus 


and the Carpenter. They are an actual 
cock and hen, in the yard of an actual 
widow, though, as the poet’s manner is, 
the actual is always raised to its ideal 
perfection, so that we say of the whole 
picture what the poet himself says of 
Chaunteclere’s crowing — “It might not 
be amended.” And then Chaucer endows 
the cock and hen with all the characteris- 
tics of a true gentleman and matronly 
dame, according to his own ideals of both. 
The human qualities are not merely added 
mechanically to those of the fowls, as in 
the ordinary fables, but so interfused into 
them that the whole becomes a new crea- 
tion, in which each is a real part of the 
other. And thus that incongruousness in 
which the humor consists is raised to its 
highest pitch, so that it too “cannot be 
amended.” Chaunteclere, perfect in his 
plumage and his crowing, who sits among 
his hens on their perch, or leads them 
into the yard to find the grains of corn, 
speaks familiarly of his shirt, as his wife 
does of his beard; and his talk is that of 
a courteous and Jearned Christian gentle- 
man, while Dame Pertelote is, in like 
manner, an ideal matron : — 


Courteous she was, discreet, and debonair, 
And compenable, and bare herself so fair, 
Sithen the day that she was seven night old, 
That truely she hath the heart in hold 

Of Chaunteciere, locken in every lith: 

He loved her so that well was him therewith. 


| But such a joy it was to hear them sing, 


When that the brighté sun began to spring, 
In sweet accord — ‘‘ My love is far in land.”’ 


When Chaunteclere, waking in a fright, 
tells his dream to Dame Pertelote, as they 
sit at roost on their perch, she banters 
him with mock indignation :— 


How dursten you for shame say to your love 
That anything might maken you afeard! 
Have ye no manne’s heart, and have a beard? 
For that the indignation is banter, the 
poet indicates by his characteristic way 
of sly allusion, when he makes her de- 
clare, — 

For certes, what so any woman saith, 

We all desiren, if it mighté be, 

To have a husband hardy, wise, and free; 


where she hints that if she had really 
thought her husband a coward, she would 


‘have made the best of the matter, as a 


good wife is bound to do. Then looking 
at the matter from a homely standpoint 
not less natural now than it was five hun- 
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dred years ago, she sets the dream down 
to indigestion, and prescribes a domestic 
dose ot medicine whicn — 


Though in this town be no apothecary — 


she can and will herself prepare from the 
proper herbs in the yard. And lastly, her 
husband being a learned man, she quotes 
Cato’s advice not to care for dreams. 
Chaunteclere does not gainsay the wisdom 
of Cato, but tells Dame Pertelote that 
there are greater authorities on the other 
side. Of these he cites a number, sacred 
and profane; relates appropriate narra- 
tives which he has read in some of these ; 
but finally declares that when he looks at 
the beauty of his wife’s face he feels no 
fear, but defies the dream and its warning. 
But he defies the medicines too : — 

For they be venemous, I wot it well: 

I them defy: I love them never a deal. 
And then, while he cannot refrain from 
covertly relieving his feelings by the Latin 
quotation, — 

In principio 
Mulier est hominis confusio, 
he hastens to add with the courtesy and 
gallantry of the gentleman he is, — 


Madam, the sentence of this Latin is, 
Woman is manné’s joy, and manneé’s bliss. 


The courage, with which his wife’s 
beauty inspired him, nearly cost him his 


life. The “beast of a color betwixt white 
and red” did “make an arrest upon his 
body.” The shrieks of Dame Pertelote 
brought what Mrs. Quickly calls “a res- 
cue or two.” Men and women, dogs and 
hogs, cow and calf, join in the pursuit; 
and as “out of thé hivé came the swarm 
of bees,” the fox might have had the 
worst of it, if Chaunteclere had not mean- 
while delivered himself by his own wit. 
Here we must leave this delightful piece 
of nonsense. 

From the Icelandic Edda, we take 
another old nonsense story and poem — 
“The Lay of Thrym”—which we may 
properly call English, for it is a legend of 
our English ancestors, which must have 
been often sung or told at English fire- 
sides, while Woden and his sons were 
still the gods of England. Thor had lost 
his hammer; the shrewd and mischief- 
loving Loki, whose business it is to get 
the gods out of scrapes into which he de- 
lights to see them falling, learns that the 
giant-lord Thrym has stolen the hammer 
and buried it eight miles deep, and will 
only give it back if the goddess Freya be- 
comes his wife. 





But “ wroth was Freya | 
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and snorted with rage, and the hall of the 
gods shook ” when Thor went to her bower, 
and “this was the first word that he spake : 


|‘ Take thy bridal veil, Freya, we two must 


drive to Giantland.’” She refused, and 
“at once all the gods went into council 
and all the goddesses into parley.” The 
giants would soon be dwelling in the land 
of the gods, if Thor did not get back his 
hammer. He yielded to the political ne- 
cessity, though he feared that the gods 
would call him a lewd fellow; and “then 
they wrapped him in the bride’s veil, and 
gave him the great Brising necklace, and 
let the keys rattle down his girdle and the 
woman’s coats fall about his knees, and 
fastened the broad stones [brooches] at 
his breast, and wound the hood neatly 
about his head. Then spoke Loki, Lau- 
fey’s son: ‘I will follow thee as brides- 
maid; we two will drive to Giantland.’” 
They soon got there in Thor’s car drawn 
by goats. Thrym called his brother gi- 
ants to the bridal feast, Thor ate for his 
share “a whole ox, eight salmon, and the 
dainties cooked for the ladies, and drank 
three casks of mead;” and when Thrym 
deciared that he had never seen a bride 
eat and drink like this, “the quick-witted 
bridesmaid sitting by found ready answer 
to the giant’s speech: ‘Freya has not 
eaten for eight days, so eager was she to 
be in Giantland.’” Thrym was satisfied 
by this and by a like explanation, when 
Thrym, having raised the bride’s veil for 
a kiss, was startled by her hideous eyes ; 
his sister or mother demanded the bride’s 
red rings for the bridal fee, and Thrym 
called for the hammer wherewith to “ hal- 
low their hands in wedlock;” and Thor 
no sooner felt the hammer in his hands 
than he slew with it the giants, and gave 
hammer-strokes instead of red rings to the 
sister.* 

An instance of the employment of non- 
sense in the service of morals and religion 
might seem to be promised us in the 
name, the plan, the purpose, and the open- 
ing lines of “ The Ship of Fools,” ¢ the old 

* Corpus Poeticum Boreale, i. 175. 

+ The German original, by Sebastian Brandt, was 
published in 1494; translations and imitations speedily 
followed in Latin, English, French, and Dutch ; it was 
preached from the puipit; its popularity was great 
through the following century. The fundamental idea 
is that of the shipping off the fools, that is the vicious, 
the immoral, and the irreligious, of every rank and 
kind; and it isa stern and searching denunciation of 
the whole state of national demoralization which was 
then preparing the way for the Reformation. The old 
English version by Alexander Barclay is a free adapta- 
tion of the original to the then state of England. An 
excellent reprint of this version, with facsimiles of the 
quaint and curious woodcuts of the original German, 


was published in 1874, witha critical introduction by 
T. H. Jamieson. 
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English version of which describes the | bitually made fun of the devil than did he 


desired assembling and shipping off of the 
fools of England. And some humorous 
passages we might quote; but invaluable 
as the whole book is both to the philolo- 
gist and to the student of the social and 
religious life of England immediately be- 
fore the Reformation, for our present use 
the bulk would not equal the sample. 
We look for “quips and cranks and wan- 
ton wiles,” we find along and grave dis- 
course or sermon. 

Yet the Reformers were not wanting in 
the love of nonsense. The wit of Eras- 
mus is well known. Of Luther’s intense 
love of fun the readers of this review will 
remember a proof, given in its pages three 
or four years ago, in that astonishing dec- 
laration of his, the purport of which was 
that a Christian man might lawfully hear 
or tell a story of the grossest kind, if he 
did so from pure love of fun and not to 
excite vicious passions. And Latimer, in 
his comparison of Satan with “the rest” 
of the bishops, and the declaration that 
the former was the bishop for his money, 
gives us one of the finest specimens ex- 
tant of what we here call the nonsense of 
theology : — 

And now I would ask a strange question — 
who is the most diligentest bishop and prelate 
in all England, that passeth all the rest in 
doing his office? I can tell, for I know him, 
who it is: I know him well. But now I think 
I see you listening and hearkening that I 
should name him. There is one that passeth 
all the other, and is the most diligent prelate 
and preacher in all England. And will ye 
know who it is? I will tell you: it is the 
devil. He is the most diligent preacher of 
al] other; he is never out of his diocese; he 
is never from his cure, ye shall never find him 
unoccupied ; he is ever in his parish; he keep- 
eth residence at all times; ye shall never find 
him out of the way, call for him when you will 
he is ever at home; the diligentest preacher 
in all the realm; he is ever at his plough: no 
lording, nor loitering can hinder him; he is 
ever applying his business, ye shall never find 
him idle, I warrant you. 

In the medieval mystery-plays the devil 
with his sword of lath was a common butt 
for ridicule; and the name and contents 
of Ben Jonson’s play, “ The Devil is an 
Ass,” show how the tradition was carried 
on. And Coleridge and Southey in re- 
cent times revived the profane banter in 
their “ Devil’s Thoughts.” 

The poem, indeed, claims to have a 
moral purpose; but, as Lamb reminded 
Southey when he regretted the want of 
“‘a sounder religious feeling” in Lamb’s 


| (Southey) with all his orthodoxy: “ You 


have flattered him in prose; you have 
chanted him in goodly odes. You have 
been his jester; volunteer laureate, and 
self-elected court poet to Beelzebub.” * 
Grimmer is the humor of Burns’s “ Ad- 
dress to the Devil;” but there is true, 
not mere comic, pathos in the concluding 
stanza, which Carlyle has compared with 
the like regret of Sterne’s Uncle Toby :— 
3ut fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben! 
O wad ye tak’ a thought, an’ men! 
Ye aiblins might, I dinna ken, 
Still hae a stake: 
I’m wae to think upo’ yon den 
Ev’n for your sake. 

Another Scotchman, the Rev. Zachary 
Boyd, in the seventeenth century, may be 
said to have applied the art of nonsense- 
writing to make a metrical paraphrase of 
the Bible, for the edification of his read- 
ers or hearers. His soliloquy of Jonah 
in the whale’s belly anticipates the objec- 
tion of modern sceptics that in the origi- 
nal text there is no connection between 
the soliloquy and the supposed occasion 
of it; for in the paraphrase it thus be- 
gins: — 

What house is this? 
candle! 

Where I nothing but guts of fishes handle! 

I and my table are both here within, 

Where day ne’er dawn’d, where sun did never 
shine. 

The like of this on earth man never saw, 

A living man within a monster’s maw! 

Buryed under mountains which are high and 
steep! 

Plunged under waters hundred fathoms deep! 

Not so was Noah in his house of tree, 

For through a window he the light did see: 

He sailed above the highest waves; a wonder, 

I and my boat are all the waters under. 

In this poem, too, we have the longest 
Alexandrine on record :— 


Here’s neither coal nor 


Was not Pharaoh a great rascal ? 

Who would not let the Children of Israel go 
into the wilderness, with their wives and 
their sons, and their daughters, and their 
flocks and their herds, for forty days and 
nights, to celebrate the Paschal ? 

This certainly comes up to Pope’s defi- 
nition of the Alexandrine — 


Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 














length along. 


* Letters of Charles Lamb, edited by Talfourd, ii. 
117. The best verses of ** The Devil’s Thoughts” are 
by Coleridge. Southey’s enjoyment of nonsense-writing 

| is shown more fully in ** The Doctor,” a book which, 
| like his earlier ‘* Omniana,”’ is full of curious, though 
somewhat ponderous learning, as well as fun. “It 


“ Elia,” there was no one who more ha-| walked the town awhile, now seldom pored on.”’ 
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A suspicion that there was some love of 
fun with this reverend gentleman’s desire 
to edify, may arise in our minds; and a 
like suspicion may be excited by the Corn- 
ish parson, who, when he had read the 
words as to the camel going through the 
needle’s eye, told his village flock: “ You 
will not understand this: but it is as if I 
were to say, it is harder than for a coo to 
climb up an elany [elm] tree, and ca’avy 
[calve]in a maggoty pie’s [magpie’s] nest.” 
We remember Charles Buller, himself a 
Cornish man, telling this story some sixty 
years ago, his eyes, as usual, sparkling 
with fun. 

Greece led the way in nonsense, no less 
than in poetry, sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, philosophy, history, and science ; 
and if we had not limited ourselves to the 
consideration of English nonsense, we 
must here have entered on a discourse on 
Aristophanes. But the limitation is no 
disadvantage, for we need not fear to add 
the name of Aristophanes to those of the 
Greek dramatists with which Ben Jonson 
so proudly brings the name of Shake- 
speare into comparison. Shakespeare in 
nonsense, as in everything else, is our 
greatest artist. True to nature, true to 
art, Shakespeare embodies nonsense, as 
he embodies history, philosophy, poetry, 
in life and action, giving to it, as to each 
of these, its proper place and proportions. 
Yet such is his appreciation and love of 
fun for its own sake, that besides all the 
humors of his many individual and sub- 
ordinate characters, he has four, if not five, 
plays —‘* Love’s Labor’s Lost,” “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” “Taming of the 
Shrew,” “Comedy of Errors,” and per- 
haps “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” — of 
which the motive is nonsense ; and three, 
if not four others—the two parts of 
“Henry IV.,” “Twelfth Night,” and 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” if we ex- 
clude this last from our former list, in 
which nonsense holds well its own, by the 
side of the serious part of each of these 
dramas. 

It was, we think, rather a moral bias 
than critical insight which led an undoubt- 
edly great authority to say that Falstaff is 
an embodiment of wit and not of humor. 
There is bad humor as well as good, in 
more senses than one; and the fascination 
which that wicked, selfish, heartless old 
man exercises over all of us now, no less 
than over his victims in the plays, can 
only be explained by the steadily flowing 
geniality of temper and disposition which 
certainly characterizes Falstaff, and which 


we must call humor, in however bad a) 
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man we findit. Is there, for instance, any 
definition of humor which would exclude 
the scene between Falstaff and the chief 
justice? What is “Boy, tell him I’m 
deaf; and “ He that will caper with me 
for a thousand marks, let him lend me the 
money, and have at him;” or the advice 
to the chief justice’s servant whom Fal- 
staff pretends to take for a beggar? 

The absurd complications of “* The Com- 
edy of Errors ” make no demand on us for 
moral approval or disapproval; they are 
pure nonsense, so extravagant in their 
laughableness that it is a relief to the 
mind, tired out with fun and madness, to 
welcome the appearance of the aged ab- 
bess, and to hear her, — 


Oh, if thou be’st the same A&geon, speak, 

And speak unto the same ‘Emilia. 

The key to the play of “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is its name; it is what it 
is called. The four lovers, at cross-pur- 
poses from the fickleness of one, and the 
arbitrariness of the father of another, go 
on a midsummer night into a wood near 
Athens. There they all fall asleep and 
dream of fairyland; and after a night 
spent between dreaming and waking they 
come back in the morning with their first 
loves and engagements restored, thanks, 
as they fancy, to some intervention of the 
fairies. So, when Bottom and his fellows 
had gone into the same wood to rehearse 
their play, the latter ran away frightened 
by the reappearance of Bottom from the 
bush into which he had retired, and in 
coming out of which he seems, in the 
dark, to have some monstrous form. And 
then Bottom remains, and goes to sleep, 
to dream also of fairyland, but in a way 
suggested to him by his own last words in 
which he defies his fellows “to make an 
ass of him.” This is not our account of 
the matter, but that of Shakespeare him- 
self, as he puts itinto the mouth of The- 
seus, when he hears the lovers’ story of 
themselves in the morning. Every detail 
of the play can be shown to be in accord- 
ance with this view of it;* but for our 
purpose we would only speak of the fairy 
scenes which are the perfection of beauty 
in nonsense. Happy is the man — we say 
it with the authority of that inveterate 
playgoer, Charles Lamb — who has never 
seen the court of Oberon and Titania, ex- 
cept in his mind’s eye. In the words of 
the writer referred to below, “All our 
illusion is broken when we see a great 
flesh-and-blood girl representing the fairy 


* For such an analysis of the play we may refer to 
an article in Fraser’s Magazine for December, 1854. 
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queen, whose courtiers are “ the cowslips 
tall,” and whose guards leave her for * the 
third part of a minute,” to “kill cankers 
in the musk-rose buds,” or “war with 
rear-mice for their leathern wings ;” or 
who — 


The honey-bag steal from the bumble bees, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs, 


And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes, | 


And pluck the wings of painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from her sleeping eyes. 


Any outward material representation of 


these things is simply an_ intolerable | 


sham; while to him who beholds only with 
the mind’s eye not only do they all pre- 
sent themselves in a harmonious picture, 
but even Bottom, with his ass-head in the 
midst of the tiny sprites who “hop in his 
walks and gambol in his eyes,” excites no 
more disturbing sense of the monstrous 
and improbable than such an appearance 
would do in an actual dream. And every 
one has experienced that in a dream the 
most incongruous or impossible combina- 
tions excite no surprise. And then if 
Theseus and common sense insist that 
this fairy-land is nonsense, we only reply, 
that it is the nonsense of the most ex- 
quisite art. 

We might fill page after page with the 
incongruous, topsy-turvy absurdities of 
Launce, the two Gobbos, Dogberry and 
Verges, the grave-diggers, and other such 
among the minor characters of Shake- 
speare ; but we prefer to give our atten- 
tion to what our readers will agree with us 
is the most perfect piece of nonsense 
which Shakespeare has given us, — the 
play of * Twelfth Night.” The play has its 
serious elements, of persons and of situa- 
tions. The modest sweetness of Violaand 
the dignified ladyhood of Olivia give these 
a high place among Shakespeare’s many 
beautiful female creations. And here, as 
always, the poet is true to the laws of 
nature and of dramatic art, and nonsense 
appears in fitting subordination to the 
nobler and graver concerns of life. But 
within these limits we have all the wit and 
humor of pure, unalloyed nonsense, exist- 
ing only for its own sake, and revelling, as 
Malvolio says, “ without mitigation or re- 
morse of voice.” As often as Sir Toby, 
the clown, and Maria, and their butts, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek and Malvolio (all finely 


differenced from each other) come upon | 


the scene, we have on all sides rattling 
volleys of wit and humor like the salutes 
on a royal birthday or jubilee ; and we find 
ourselves in an atmosphere so exhilarating 
that. like boon companions over their 
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wine, we are ready to laugh before we 
| rightly know what we are tolaugh at. We 
|}can never know who and what were 
| * Pigrogromitus and the Vapians passing 
the equinoctial of Queubus,” of whom the 
} clown talked one night, and of whom we 
| have only that meagre record of the poor 
| foolish knight, who tells us that “he had 
{no more wit than an ordinary man or a 
| Christian.” Yet the mere names give us 
|a sense of pleasure, and make us believe 
that, as Sir Andrew says, they made a 
piece of “very gracious fooling.” The 
fooling goes on, stage by stage, till it 
reaches its climax in the scene in which 
the clown, disguised as the curate Sir 
Topas, visits the chamber in which poor 
Malvolio is “laid in hideous darkness,” 
where we pity him, though he deserves 
his treatment. The whole scene is a 
masterpiece of fun, and every word isa 
gem, like each of those pearls and rubies 
which drop from the mouth of the princess 
in the fairy-tale, as often as she opens her 
mouth. The clown soliloquizes as he 
puts on the gown which Maria brings him, 
* Well, I’ll put it on, and I will dissemble 
myself in it; and I would I were the first 
that ever dissembied in such a gown.” 
Then 


The competitors enter. 

Sir Toby. — Jove bless thee, master Parson. 

Clown. — Bonos dies, Six Toby: for as the 
old hermit of Prague, that never saw pen and 
ink, very wittily said to a niece of King Gor- 
boduc, ‘‘ That that is is; ’’ so I, being mas- 
ter Parson, am master Parson, for what is 
**that’’ but that, and ‘‘is’’ but is? 


The clown has a double edge to his phil- 
osophy and his logic; for while Malvolio 
is to hear the voice of Master Parson, Sir 
Toby knows that “that” is mot “that,” 


and “is” is not “is.” The false minister 
announces himself with the accustomed 
benediction of the Church, and then to 
Maivolio’s exclamation. “ Sir Topas, good 
Sir Topas, go to my lady,” he pronounces 
the exorcism: “ Out, hyperbolical fiend! 
how vexest thou this man! Talkest thou 
nothing but of ladies?” 
Then the dialogue proceeds : — 





Mal. —Sir Topas, never was man thus 
wronged: good Sir Topas, do not think I am 
| mad; they have laid me here in hideous dark- 
ness. 

Clown. — Fie, thou dishonest Satan! ! 
call thee by the most modest terms, for | am 
one of those gentle ones that will use the devil 
| himself with courtesy: sayest thou that house 

is dark? 
Mal. — As hell, Sir Topas. 
Clown. — Why, it hath bay-windows trans- 
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parent as barricadoes, and the clear-stories | 


towards the south-north are lustrous as ebony ; 
and yet complainest thou of obstruction ? 


Mal. —1am not mad, Sir Topas; I say to | 
| 


you, this house is dark. 

’ Clown.— Madman, thou errest. I say, 
there is no darkness but ignorance; in which 
thou art more puzzled than the Egyptians in 
their fog. 

Mal. —I say, this house is as dark as igno- 
rance, though ignorance were as dark as hell; 
and I say, there was never man thus abused. 
[ am no more mad than you are: make the 
trial of it in any constant question. 


The sham Sir Topas replies by asking 
“what he thinks of the opinion of Pythag- 
oras concerning wild fowl;” and at last 
leaves him, with the warning that “ he will 
not allow of his wits till he holds the 
opinion of Pythagoras, and fears to killa 
woodcock lest he should dispossess the 
soul of his grandam.” Then he carries 
on a conversation with himself and with 
Malvolio in his double character of clown 
and parson, not less full of witty and hu- 
morous banter, and at last ends with the 
artless question, put in his own proper 
person: “But tell me true, are you not 
mad indeed? Or do you but counterfeit ?” 

If there were no Shakespeare we should 
find no lack of good nonsense in the other 
Elizabethan dramatists; but the stars do 
not shine in midday sunlight, and the fun 
even of “The Alchemist” and “The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle ” is coarse 
and ponderous by the side of that of 
“Twelfth Night.” 

In the days of Shakespeare the fool 
was still an actual personage in royal 
courts and noble households; nor is the 
race yet extinct. One of the last official 
fools of the English court was Archie 
Armstrong. Like other great men who 
have died on the anniversary of some 
great national institution with which their 


life had been bound up, and which they | 


might be said to represent, Archie Arm- 
strong died on the first of April (1646). 
But King Demos has still his jesters ; and 
in our own time we may reckon Hood, the 
elder Matthews, Albert Smith, Corney 
Grain, and Grossmith, among the legiti- 
mate successors in England of Archie 
Armstrong. 

Milten, grave and serious from his 
youth upwards, joined “ L’Allegro” with 
I] Penseroso,” and thus calls on “ heart- 
easing Mirth:” — 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks and wreathed smiles, 
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Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides ; 


| which must have been laughter for its own 
sake, er such as a living man of letters 
and statesman means, when he says, * | 
think the day is lost in which a man does 
not have a good laugh.” Wordsworth, 
not less severe than Milton, holds that 
man to be a favorite child of nature whose 
heart every hour runs wild; and records 
in verse that will not die his hearty sym- 
pathy with old Matthew, a man often 
“tired out with fun and madness,” and 
how they sang together — 

That half-mad thing of witty rhymes, 

About the crazy old church clock, 

And its bewildered chimes. 


Lord Tennyson we may claim as a lover 
of nonsense, on the evidence of his “ Spin- 
ster’s Sweet-arts.” Gray, known best to 
us as the author of the “ Elegy in a Coun- 
try Churchyard,” could write the “ Long 
Story;” and the melancholy Cowper, to 
whom we owe so much true poetry, and 
that not only which he himself wrote, but 
also what he taught others to write, will 
probably be always most remembered by 
his “John Gilpin.” If we cannot give 
Dr. Johnson so high a place among poets 
as he probably himself aspired to, we may 
name him as one of our greatest men of 
letters; and Mr. Hill, quoting from Bos- 
well, says of him, “ He was the most hu- 
morous of men,” “incomparable at buf- 
foonery,” full of “ fun and convivial humor 
and love of nonsense.” We may suspect 
that the gambols of that massive intellect 
may have been somewhat ungainly; but 
then, if we may apply the great man’s 
own words without irreverence, we would 
quote again from Boswell: “ Like a dog’s 
walking on his hind legs, it is not well 
done, but you are surprised to find it done 
at all.” 

Of Butler’s “ Hudibras,” and of the hard, 
cutting wit of this great satirist, we have 
already spoken. When we learn from 
him the bitter and scornful hatred in which 
some of the strong intellects of the Res- 
toration confounded the cant of fanatical 
or sordid sectarianism with the Christian 
faith, which they understood no better 
than did Tacitus or Pliny, it is pleasant to 
think that England had in those same 
| days a greater genius and a truer satirist 
than Butler, though one of whom it is un- 
likely that Butler ever heard the name. 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” is in the 
| best sense a satire, though it is a satire 
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of love and pity even more than of stern 
condemnation of sinners; and we may 
treat it as no way alien to our own sub- 
ject, for a vein of marked though repressed 
humor runs through it all. Sometimes 
the humor comes to the surface, as in 
Faithful’s trial, or the conjugal talk of 
Giant Despair and his wife. 

In the trial scene, the unjust judge, the 
Lord Hate-Good, with his coarse rage 


against the prisoner, is the counterpart of | 


the actual Judge Jeffreys; and the first 
witness, Mr. Envy, eager to testify even 
before they “ give him his oath,” and de- 
claring, at the conclusion of his evidence, 
that he will be ready to give more if they 
want it, reminds us of the like method of 
Titus Oates. Both were, no doubt, drawn 
from the life, and from Bunyan’s own ex- 
perience. 

Here, too, is the curtain conversation 
of Giant Despair and his wife: “ Now 
Giant Despair had a wife, and her name 
was Diffidence. So when he was gone to 
bed he told his wife what he had done; 
to wit, that he had taken a couple of pris- 
oners, and cast them into his dungeon for 
trespassing on his grounds. Then he 
asked her also, what he had best to do 
further to them. So she asked him what 
they were, whence they came, and whither 
they were bound; and he told her. Then 
she counselled him that when he arose in 
the morning he should beat them without 
any mercy.” And the like conjugal talk, 
with the like deference of the Giant for 
his wife, goes on, night after night.* 

Pope wrote some good nonsense, in va- 
rious styles, but all satirical, and all witty 
rather than humorous. His “Verses by 
a Gentleman of Quality ” are nonsensical 
enough, but too slight for further notice. 
“The Dunciad” is too coarse and scur- 
rilous. Theobald and Cibber and the 
starving writers in Grub Street were far 
from being so utterly bad as Pope makes 
them out; and if they had been so, it did 
not become the master of the rapier to 
resort to the bludgeon, nor the gentleman 
to the scavenger’s shovel. The invective 
of “ The Dunciad” “ wants finish,” to em- 
ploy the words of one skilled in the art; 
and as we turnits pages, we find ourselves 
repeating the Somersetshire couplet, — 

A harnet zat in a holler tree, 
A nasty spitevul toad wer’ he. 


* This humorous intervention of Mrs. Diffidence is 
not in the first edition of the ‘* Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ 
but was added in the second and following editions. 
It is one of many instances of Bunyan’s careful revision 
of his work. See Mr. Offor’s critical edition, printed 
for the Hanserd Knollys Society. 
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| And what 


| greater bathos can be found 


than that to which Pope sinks when he 
condescends to a verbal parody, and one 
of the vulgarest specimens of that mean- 
est form of bad joke, on Denham’s fine 
lines, — 
O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme: 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 
not dull; 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. 
And this was he who could write that dig- 
nified invective on Addison, of which we 
may fitly quote the last lines against Pope 
himself : — 
Who but must laugh if such a man there be, 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he? 


But neither in the “ Prologue to the 
Satires,” from which we take the last 
lines, nor in the satires themselves, does 
Pope’s wit rise into that kind of nonsense 
which we want here. It is rather to “ The 
Rape of the Lock” that we turn for an 
example, for our purpose, of that satirical 
wit andtun. We call “ The Rape of the 
Lock” satirical, because Pope himself 
says that its purpose is to laugh at “the 
little unguarded follies of the female sex,” 
though the epithet seems almost too strong 
for a poem which does rather picture and 
laugh at, than condemn, those follies. It 
has a light and sparkling sprightliness, 
like that of the plays and verses of Con- 
greve, which Thackeray delighted to de- 
scribe. But those butterflies, or rather 
ephemeral gnats and mosquitoes, the 
beaux and rakes, the flirts and prudes, of 
those teacup days, are poor creatures after 
all: — 


Let us not talk of them: look, and pass on. 


Pope, “laughing in his easy chair,” 
dispensed his moral praise or blame to 
the ladies and gentlemen, the authors and 


politicians, around him. Butler satirized 
the fanatics and hypocrites of his own 
age. Swift directed the scathing thunder- 
bolts of his bitter and scornful hate against 
human nature itself ; and the hardest, cold- 
est intellect of the grown man may feel 
itself further chilled by the description of 
the Strulbrugs who never die, of the phil- 
osophers of Lapnta, or the Yahoo set be- 
fore us as our own image. And yet, by a 
strange irony of fate, “* Gulliver’s Travels ” 
has become a favorite story-book for boys 
and even girls, and takes its place on their 
bookshelves with ‘“* Don Quixote ” and the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” And this because 
Swift, like the writers of these, had the 
| power of telling a story, and of clothing 
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with flesh and blood what must have else | 
remained moral abstractions. 

Sterne seems to require a place by 
himself. We have classed him with the 
writers of nonsense-romance, but he dif- | 
fers greatly from them all, and more so| 
than they do from each other. He is a 
thorough humorist. He relies for his 
artistic effects on sentiment and feeling, 
not on contrasts of thoughts and words. 
His humorous art is of a high order, and 
perhaps not least soin his perpetual use 
of that shameful device by which (as Cole- 
ridge points out) he attracts his reader to 
garbage which would otherwise be merely 
disgusting, by presenting it at the hands 
of the childlike and guileless Uncle Toby, 
or the not less honestly minded Mr. 
Shandy and Trim. 

Of parody there are two kinds. The 
one is the vulgar parody or travesty, of 
which Pope has given us an example, 
which we have already referred to, but 
purposely abstain from quoting. It takes 
some noble poem, and for its idea, 
thoughts, and images, substitutes the 
writer’s own low and vulgar fancies, which 
he couples as far as possible with the 
words of the original which he thus out- 
rages. Such parodies are like the prac- 
tical jokes of the brainless youth, or still 
more brainless man, which have no fun in 


them, and only excite laughter in those 
who seek and find their amusement in 
that which gives offence and pain to 


others, And such parody gives pain not 
only to the travestied author, but, when 
he is beyond the reach of the parodist, to 
every thinking reader, who is so unfor- 
tunate as to know the parody, and cannot 
keep it out of memory. The other kind 
of parody is that in which the comic writer 
gives you real fun of his own, while cloth- 
ing it in the style of some great author, 
but without any mere employment of his 
words, unless it be in so far as they are 
taken to express that style. No one en- 
jovs Homer less if he reads the “ Battle 
of the Frogs and Mice,” or Swift’s “ Bat- 
tle of the Books;” nor the mock epics 
of Tassoni and Boileau, or Pope’s “ Rape 
of the Lock,” because he detests Scarron’s 
“Virgile Travesti.” Boileau justly says 
that he made a barber and his wife talk 
like Dido and AEneas, while Scarron made 
Dido and Eneas talk like fishwives and 
porters. In more recent times the “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” and the imaginary 





reviews and criticisms of the “ Biglow | 
Papers,” are among the happiest speci- 
mens of the better parody. Their wit is 
all good-humored, and probably no one of 
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the authors so burlesqued would have de- 
sired a greater revenge than that which 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have taken 
when a friend reading him the “ Rejected 
Address of W. S.” asked him whom it 
was by, and he answered, “It must be 
mine, but I did not think I had written 
anything so bad.” 

The doctrine of evolution may suggest 
that caricature, or the nonsense of the 
pencil, was unconsciously brought to light 
by the first rude attempts at figure draw- 
ing. We may half suspect some covert 
humor in the artists of the pompous 
forms which accompany the cuneiform 
letterpress of the Assyrian inscriptions. 
There can be no doubt that the Egyptians 
and the Etruscans knew what caricature 
was ; and the walls of Pompeii have pre- 
served some of its popular features. 
Christian art produced what was in truth, 
though in the most solemn and even awful 
form, a kind of caricature, in the triumphs, 
or so-called dances, of death, in the fres- 
coes of the Campo Santo of Pisa, the 
paintings of the covered bridge of Lu- 
cerne, and the like representations with 
which the name of Holbein is usually 
coupled. The wood-engravings of “ The 
Ship of Fools,” of which we have already 
spoken, are fine specimens of the carica- 
ture in illustration of books which has 
ever since gone on in endless variety. 
Hogarth employed the genius and power 
of a great artist in the service of nonsense, 
caricaturing sometimes with a moral pur- 
pose, as in the “ Marriage & la Mode;” 
sometimes for pure fun’s sake, as in ‘* The 
Election,” or “ The March to Finchley ;” 
and Cruikshank has followed Hogarth 
with no feeble steps. The coarse though 
humorous caricatures of Gilray were suc- 
ceeded by the more refined work of H. 
B. And now, for many years past, these 
and other kinds of social and political 
caricature have united and culminated in 


| the pages of Punch, which in its first num- 


bers modestly calls itself “the English 
Charivari,” but which has long since far 
surpassed both that French comic paper 
and the German X/dadderadatsch, and not 
less kept ahead of its English competi- 
tors. It may wane from time to time, but 
always to wax again. In nothing does it 
show the advance of the art of caricature 
more than in the production of some of 
its most comical effects by pretty — and 
not, as the old fashion was, by ugly — 
pictures. This is constantly seen in the 


| large cartoons as well as in the lesser en- 


gravings. An excellent instance of this 
is the recent print of twelve handsome 
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young matrons in a jury-box, with, under | with all the forms of English law. The 
it, the happy epigrammatic words, “ A | jury, “in the face of all the facts, and the 
fair jury, and every one a home-ruler.” | clearest charge which judge had ever 
The combination of thought, word, and | given, to the surprise of the whole court, 
drawing, is perfect. And what Punch has | townsfolk, strangers, reporters, and all 
done in the refinement of caricature, it| present, without leaving the box, or in any 
does still more completely as regards | manner of consultation whatever, brought 
comic writing. Weowe more to Charles |in a simultaneous verdict of not guilty.” 
Dickens than to any one else for the cre-| We will not pursue the narrative, how the 
ation of a comic literature, in which the | judge, “ who was a shrewd fellow, winked 
most humorous and laughable effects are | at the manifest iniquity of the decision,” 
produced, without any recourse either to! nor follow the historical progress of events 
the moral or the physical filth which a| through subsequent ages. Nor will we 
Fielding or a Smollett thought himself | dwell on the philosophical and sentimen- 
bound to rake into, or even to revel in.| tal reflections of the author, nor on the 
The nastiness has happily become repul-| autobiographical memories of “ my good 
sive to modern taste ; and it is a relief to| old aunt,” her plum cake and the beggar, 
know that we can have all our fun without | and of student days at St. Omer. We do 
it. But if we owe this chiefly to Dickens, | but remind the reader of these treasures 
the editors of Punch deserve our praise | of nonsense, though he can hardly have 
and thanks for the thoroughness with | forgotten them. 
which they have carried on the new tradi-} Contemporary men of genius often fail 
tion. to appreciate each other, and perhaps Can- 
If the lake poets showed that they could | ning knew no more of Lamb than is im- 
at least recognize nonsense-writing as a| plied in a scornful invitation to him “to 
tind art, their old school-fellow, Charles | praise Lepaux,” in chorus with Coleridge, 
Lamb, living in London in the service of | Southey, and Lloyd. But Canning was a 
the kings of India who then reigned in| true lover and writer of nonsense. The 
Leadenhall Street, carried that art to its| promise of the Eton boy-editor of the 
height. His familiar letters, and his | A//crocosm, when he commented on the 
“Essays of Elia” overflow with non-| nursery rhyme of “ The Queen of Hearts” 
sense, or rather they are, “ without o’er-| with learned gravity, was amply fulfilled 
flowing, full;” for the perfect finish and |in the pages of the “ Anti-Jacobin,” while 
completeness of the workmanship are | he shared his honors with Frere and other 
always worthy of the choice materials em-| young wits. And though we cannot say 
ployed. Never a thought or word too/of the nonsense of the “ Anti-Jacobin” 
much, or too little. And Lamb’s nonsense | that it was not written in a temper of ex- 
is pure and unalloyed, nonsense for its | aggerated prejudice, political and social, 
own sake, in which the most lynx-eyed | yet time has happily purged all that dross 
German critic might be defied to find a| away, and in the finest pieces has left us 
“tendency,” moral or immoral, to explain| the pure gold for our enjoyment. There 
why the writer wrote. “Tendency,” there|is for us no bitterness in the laugh in 
isnone. The fun is there in happy self-| which we comprehend “ The Needy Knife- 
sufficiency, and this not the less because of | grinder ” and “‘ The Friend of Humanity.” 
the pathos which we cannot but think may | Few of us know, and fewer care, about 
be ever and anon felt to be present in the | “* The Robbers,” and the “Cabal and 
fun —reminding us of the heavy burden} Love,” or “ Stella” * (great as their au- 
of a lifelong sorrow, which poor Lamb/| thors afterwards became), but every one 
seemed unfitted to bear, but which he did | delights in the play of “ The Rovers,” the 
bear in brave, uncomplaining silence. We| notes to which have preserved those 
think we shall but re echo the opinion of | names like flies in amber, which is itself 
Lamb’s readers if we say that of all his| the maddest farrago of nonsense, with its 
fine nonsense the “ Essay on Roast Pig” | total disregard of “the unities,” classical 
is the finest. With what learned accuracy |or romantic, and in which, after “the 
does the author follow in his Chinese | ghost of PROLOGUE’s GRANDMOTHER by 
manuscript the progress of mankind | the father’s side” has appeared to soit 
through the seventy thousand years, called | music, and sunk ina flash of lightning, a 
by Confucius “the cook’s holiday,” to| Roman legion, with eagle and_battering- 
the accidental discovery by the swineherd 
Ho-ti and his son, which led to their trial | _* For representation at the Court Theatre “ = 
at Pekin, “then an inconsiderable assize oe ee of te original, * Stella,” 
town,” before a judge and jury proceeding quizzed by the A nti-Facodin. 
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ram, under Quintus Curtius and Marcus 
Curius Dentatus, King John’s barons, and 
a knight-templar who had been disguised 
as an inn-waiter, Prussian and Austrian 
grenadiers returning from the Seven 
Years’ War, a troubadour, a Polish con- 
spirator, and a German student full of the 
doctrines of the recent French Revolution, 
gather in the inn at Weimar, for the rescue 
of the noble Count Rogero, confined for 
eleven years in the dungeon-vault of the 
neighboring medizval abbey, clanking his 
chains to accompany the words in which 
he embodies the memories of happier 
days :— 

There first for thee my passion grew, 

Sweet, sweet, Matilda Pottingen: 
Thou wast the daughter of my Tu- 
-tor, Law Professor at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen ; 
-niversity of Gottingen. 

Peacock, another contemporary of 
Lamb, and like him a servant of the East 
India Company, was a true humorist, 
though much of his writing is character- 
ized by satirical purpose, and by that in- 
tellectual contempt which we have treated 
as one of the marks of wit rather than of 
humor. His caricatures of squires and 
parsons, poets, philosophers, _ political 


economists, and politicians are so extrav- 
and his representations of Shel- 


agant, 
ley, Southey, Coleridge, Byron, Irving, 
Brougham, Mill, and other men of his own 
day, so little like the originals, yet such 
funny lay figures, that if he did not write 
we may certainly now read, his descrip- 
tions of men and things as so much non- 
sense proper.* 

The late Mr. Edward Lear was the cre- 
ator of a new and important kind of that 
nonsense for the honors of which the pen 
and the pencil contend; and at the same 
time he fixed the name of nonsense to the 
art, while giving a kind of concreteness 
to the things named, by his books of non- 


* The readers of ** Crotchet Castle’? may be amused 
to know that the incident of Mr MacQuedy proposing 
to read his paper after dinner is founded on fact, though 
it was not then followed by the production of the ser- 
mon. Peacock, the two Mills, and Strachey, were 
‘assistants’? in the examiner’s office in the India 
House, amd the writer of the present article remembers 
hearing at the time, that one morning Peacock came 
nto Strachey’s room, and said with humorous indigna- 
tion: ** [ will never dine with Mill again: he invited 
me to dinner last night ; there were only political econ- 
omists, Mushet and McCulloch (we forget the others), 
and after dinner Mushet took a paper out of his pocket, 
and began to read: ‘In the infancy of society, when 
government was invented to save a percentage, say of 
three anda half per cent. ——’ on which McCulloch 
interrupted with, ‘I?ll say no such thing.’’? We pre- 
sume the latter economist objected not to the supposed | 
origin of government, but to the amount of percentage ; 
but. we remember no more. 
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sense, nonsense songs, nonsense botany, 
nonsense cookery, and soon.* With the 
dreamy, sensitive temperament of the man 
of genius, and a complete disregard of 
material interests, he was in all things a 
conscientious lover of hard work — “ what- 
soever his hand found to do, he did it with 
his might.” The beauty, truthfulness, 
and artistic finish of his oil pictures and 
water-color drawings, have established his 
claims as a landscape-painter of a high 
order ; he composed song music, some of 
which at least (for we fear that some has 
been lost, as he could not write down what 
he played) will live, married to the immor- 
tal verse of his friend, the great poet 
whose poems he was never weary of illus- 
trating with his brush or pencil; he illus- 
trated books of natural history; and the 
journals of his travels are graphic in every 
sense. But for all these things he is 
known to comparatively few, though the 
audience and the beholders may be select 
and fit. To men, women, and children 
everywhere, he is known as one of our 
great humorists; for though his books of 
nonsense were made for children, grown 
men and women, if they have not quite 
lost in worldliness the hearts of children, 
delight in them no less than these, and 
return to them again and again with ever 
fresh pleasure. Even in New Mexico the 
English owners of a cattle ranche have 
for their trade-mark Mr. Lear’s picture 
and posy of the “old man, who said, how 
shall I flee from this terrible cow?” 

In the very amusing introduction to the 
volume entitled “ More Nonsense,” and 
published in 1872, Mr. Lear asserts his 
undivided claim to the authorship of all 
his nonsense books, and justifies this self- 
vindication by the ludicrous story of an 
elderly gentleman (we hope his portrait on 
the cover may not be so easily recognized 
as that of Mr. Lear himself), one of his 
fellow-passengers in the train from Lon- 
don to Guildford, who explained that there 
was no such person as Edward Lear; but 
that children were indebted for all their 
amusement from the ‘* Books of Non- 
sense” toa noble statesman whose name 
was Edward, while Lear was the anagram 
ofearl. Mr. Lear could not resist the temp- 
tation of showing his name on his hat, his 
walking-stick, and several letters from his 
pocket, and so reducing his would-be ex- 


* The new edition of ‘* Nonsense Songs and Stories ”’ 


| has a characteristic letter, in which Mr. Lear recounts 
| his work from the time when, at the age of fifteen, he 


*“*began to draw, for bread and cheese, uncommon 
—— shop-sketches — selling them for prices varying 
rom ninepence to four shillings.” 
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tinguisher to silence. In noticing, among 
other odd fancies of his critics, the sug- 
gestion that his books and illustrations 
had a symbolical meaning, he says, “In 
no portion of these nonsense drawings 
have I ever allowed any caricature of any 
private or public person to appear, and 
throughout more care than might be sup- 
posed has been given to make the subjects 
incapable of misrepresentation — ‘ non- 
sense’ pure and absolute has been my 
aim throughout.” And again: — 

Long years ago [written in 1871], in days 
when much of my time was passed in a coun- 
try house, where children and mirth abounded, 
the lines beginning, ‘‘ There was an old man 
of Tobago,’’ were suggested to me by a valued 
friend, as a form of verse lending itself to 
limitless variety of rhymes and pictures; and 
henceforth the first ‘* Book of Nonsense ”’ was 
struck off with a pen, no assistance ever having 
been given me in any way, but that of uproar- 
ious delight and welcome at the appearance 
of every new absurdity. 

Though Mr. Lear thus modestly puts 
from himself the merit of inventing the 
illustrated verse with which he has filled 
so many pages, none but a humorist could 
have poured out such a flood of laughable 
absurdities, and only an artist could have 
given with such a free hand all the gro- 
tesque forms in which he pretends to em- 
ulate the awkward scrawls of the school- 
boy on his slate. Not less laughable are the 
illustrations of “ The Owl and the Pussy 
Cat,” “The Duck and the Kangaroo,” 
“The Travels of the Four Children,” and 
sO many more stories than we have space 
to enumerate. Butin nothing does the hu- 
mor of Mr. Lear’s pen and pencil express 
itself more strikingly than in the two series 
of his nonsense botany. The botanical 
namesare allepigrammatic. And Barkia 
Howlaloudia, like a snap-dragon of dog’s 
heads; Arthbroomia Rigida, a sort of 
thistle; Wasticreechia Krorluppia, \ike a 
stem of catkins; the Bassia Palealensis, 
the Shoebootia Utilis, and all the rest, — 
are not mere grotesque distortions, but 
natural representations of dogs and cater- 
pillars, hearth-brooms, bottles, and boots, 
severally combined into such lifelike imi- 
tations of actual flowers, that the botanist 
who would not wish to be able to add 
them to his herbarium must be as dry as 
his own hortus siccus. And admirable as 
are all the illustrations, the matter illus- 
trated is still more admirable. Humor is 
a thing of genius, and of necessity origi- 
nal in each particular form which it takes. 





If we could call up him who left half-told 
—or indeed untold —the story of “ Pi-| 


grogromitus and the Vapians passing the 
equinoctial of Queubus,” we should find 
no resemblance to that of the “ Jumblies 
who went to sea in a sieve ;” nor among 
the old men and young ladies throughout 
Lear’s nonsense-books do we meet any 
counterparts of Shakespeare’s hermit of 
Prague and the niece of King Gorboduc. 
Yet we almost venture to say that the 
“fooling ” of the one is hardly less “ gra- 
cious” than that of the other. In each 
creation some touch of art which escapes 
analysis makes the grotesquely impossi- 
ble a living flesh-and-blood reality. Like 
Sir Thomas Browne, we quote the Latin 
father and say, Credo guia impossibile est. 
Tables, and chairs, and fire-irons, ducks 
and kangaroos, and a host of nondescript 
creatures, such as the quangle-wangle, the 
dong, and the yonghy bonghy bo, are en- 
dowed with human sentiment and moral 
life ; and all their little hopes and fears 
and frailties are so natural in their ab- 
surdity, that the incongruity of thoughts 
and images is carried to the utmost height 
of humor. Such, for instance, are those 
little touches, where the friends of the 
Jumblies receive them back at the end of 
twenty years, saying : — 
If we only live, 
We too will go to sea in a sieve, 
To the hills of the Chankly Bore: 


or where the four little children who had 
gone out to see the world are welcomed 
back “by their admiring relatives, with 
joy tempered with contempt;” or where 
the coachman, evidently an old family ser- 
vant, “perceives with pain” that the 
young people, the poker and tongs, the 
shovel and broom, in the carriage are 
quarrelling while he drives them out. 
“ The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” Mr. Lear’s 
music for which has, we fear, been lost in 
the way we have mentioned, is one of the 
best of his nonsense songs. What can be 
funnier than the courtship in the “ elegant 
pea-green boat,” when 


The Owl looked up to the stars above, 
And sang to a small guitar, 
**O lovely Pussy, O Pussy my love, 
What a beautiful Pussy you are, 
You are! 
You are! 
What a beautiful Pussy you are! ” 


And then the wedding, after they had wan- 
dered for a year and a day in search of a 
ring, and the wedding feast, when — 


They dined on mince, with slices of quince, 
Which they ate with a runcible spoon: 
And hand in hand, on the edge of the sand, 
They danced by the light of the moon, 
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The moon! 
The moon! 
They danced by the light of the moon! 


Mr. Lear was delighted when a friend 
observed to him that this couple were re- 
viving the old law of Solon that the Athe- 
nian bride and bridegroom should eat a 
quince together at their wedding. But 
we may perhaps suspect that there was 
another rudder which steered the pea- 
green boat into that classical harbor.* 

But as Charles Lamb reaches the top 
of his nonsense in the “ Essay on Roast 
Pig,” so we think does Mr. Lear in his 
song of “The Courtship of the Yonghy 
Bonghy Bo.” As some fruit is eaten with 
a special enjoyment, when just gathered 
in the very garden in which it has ripened, 
so this song must always come back with 
a special pleasure to those for whom the 
poet has sat down at the piano in his villa 
at San Remo, and sung with melancholy 
air the tragi-comic words with the plain- 
tive music which he had himself com- 
posed for them. But whether we recall 
from memory, or picture in imagination, 
the terraced garden of Mr. Lear, filled 
with the rare plants he loved, the gentle 
lapping of the blue waves of the tideless 
Mediterranean just below, and the back- 
ground of orange groves and olive woods, 
we can hardly avoid some perhaps fanciful 
association of these with the beginning of 
the song : — 

On the Coast of Coromandel, 

Where the early pumpkins blow, 
In the middle of the woods, 

Lived the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 
Two old chairs and half a candle — 
One old jug without a handle — 

These were all his worldly goods : 

In the middle of the woods, 

These were all the worldly goods 

Of the Yonghy Bonghy Bo, 
Of the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 


and again :— 


Down the slippery slopes of Myrtle, 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
To the calm and silent sea, 
Fled the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 


Between these two passages is the sad 
story of the hero’s courtship : — 


Once, among the Bong trees walking, 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
To a little heap of stones, 
Came the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 
There he heard a Lady talking 
To some milk-white Hens of Dorking, 


* “ For rhymes the rudders are of verses, 
With which, like ships, they steer their courses.” 
Hudibras. 
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***Tis the Lady Jingly Jones! 

On that little heap of stones 

Sits the Lady Jingly Jones! ”’ 
Said the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 


** Lady Jingly, Lady Jingly, 
Sitting where the pumpkins blow, 

Will you come and be my wife? ”’ 
Said the Yonghy Bonghy Bo. 

**T am tired of living singly, 

On this coast so wild and shingly, 
I’m a-weary of my life.”’ 


Then comes the discovery that “his 
proposal comes too late.” Lady Jingly 
has a husband in England (Handel Jones, 
Esquire, & Co.), who sends her the “ fowls 
of Dorking :” — 

Lady Jingly answered sadly, 
And her tears began to flow, 
‘* Your proposal comes too late, 
Mr. Yonghy Bonghy Bo! 
‘*T would be your wife most gladly,”’ 
(Here she twirled her fingers madly,) 
‘* But in England I’ve a mate! 
Yes, you've asked me far too late, 
For in England I’ve a mate, 
Mr. Yonghy Bonghy Bo! 
Mr. Yonghy Bonghy Bo! ”’ 

He had offered to endow her with all 
his worldly goods, but she can only an- 
swer :— 


Keep, O keep, your chairs and candle, 
And your jug without a handle: 
I can merely be your friend. 
Mingling sympathy with firmness, she 
promises to give him three Dorkings, if 
Mr. Jones sends her any more, and then 
goes on:— 


Though you’re such a Hoddy Doddy, 
Yet I wish that I could modi- 
fy the words I needs must say! 
Will you please to go away? 
That is all I have to say — 
Mr. Yonghy Bonghy Bo! 
Mr. Yonghy Bonghy Bo! 


He departs, crossing “ the silent-roaring 
ocean,” on the back of “a lively turtle.” 


With a sad primeval motion, 
Towards the sunset isles of Boshen. 


And though we have not the least rea- 
son for suggesting that there might have 
been somewhere an actual Lady Jingly 
sitting among her milk-white hens of 
Dorking on a heap of stones, yet we can- 
not but have a feeling, that the good old 
bachelor-poet was putting something of 
his own life into the tragi-comedy of the 
“Yonghy Bonghy Bo,” and so giving it a 
pathos and an interest which make us 
seem to feel a real sympathy with the 
absurd hero, “ though he’s such a Hoddy 
Doddy.” 
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If Dr. Johnson is right in holding that | 
variety is or should be a writer’s chief 
merit, Mr. Lear must be given a high 
place in this respect. The variety of his 
nonsense, a variety of kinds, and not of 
mere individual forms, is wonderful.* He | 
went to India during the viceroyalty of 
his friend Lord Northbrook, and while 
making valuable additions to his works as 
a landscape-painter, he struck out an en- 
tirely new kind of nonsense, appropriate 
to his new abode, in the “ Cumberbund ” 
and the “ Akond of Swat.” Inthe one he 
jumbles together and totally misappro- 
priates the common Hindustani names of 
men and things in daily life, and in the 
other burlesques the enquiries people 
were making as to a mysterious personage 
who had just shot across the field of Anglo- 
Indian politics. The verses beginning 
“* How pleasant to know Mr. Lear!” in the 
new edition of “Nonsense Songs,” are 
new in every sense. And, among his un- 
published writings is an eclogue, in a 
still different kind of nonsense. It is too 
long for reproduction here; but we are 
able to give the hitherto unpublished con- 
clusion of the history of Mr. and Mrs. 
Discobbolos, of which the first part ap- 
peared in the volume entitled “ Laughable 
Lyrics :” — 

Mr. AND Mrs. DISCOBBOLOS, 2ND PART. 
I 


Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolos, 
Lived on the top of the wall, 
For twenty years, a month and a day, 
Till their hair had grown all pearly gray, 
And their teeth began to fall. 
They never were ill, or at all dejected, 
By all admired, and by some respected, 
Till Mrs. Discobbolos said, 
*O, W!X!I V!Z! 
It has just come into my head, 
We have no more room at all — 
Darling Mr. Discobbolos! 


2. 


‘* Look at our six fine boys! 
And our six sweet girls so fair! 
Upon this wall they all have been born, 
And not _ of the twelve has happened to 
a 
Through my mateznal care! 
Surely they should not pass their lives 
Without any chance of husbands or wives! ”’ 
And Mrs. Discobbolos said, 
“OO, WI X! Y!Z! 
Did it never come into your head, 
That our lives must be lived elsewhere, 
Dearest Mr. Discobbolos?’”? 


* It is to be regretted that in the new and handsome 
edition of Mr. Lear’s nonsense books this feature of 





them has been somwehat obscured by the sameness of 
a classified re-arrangement of the pieces 


‘* They have never been at a ball, 
Nor have ever seen a Bazaar! 


Nor have heard folks say in a tone all hearty 


* What loves of girls (at a garden party) 
Those Misses Discobbolos are! ’ 
Morning and night it drives me wild 
To think of the fate of each darling child! *’ 
But Mr. Discobbolos said, 
“O, WIXI Y!Z! 
What has come to your fiddledum head ! 
What a runcible goose you are! 
Octopod Mrs. Discobbolos! ”’ 


4. 
Suddenly Mr. Discobbolos 
Slid from the top of the wall; 
And beneath it he dug a dreadful trench, 
And filled it with dynamite, gunpowder 
gench, 
And aloud he began to call, — 
‘*Let the wild bee sing, and the blue bird 
hum! 
For the end of your lives has certainly come! ” 
And Mrs. Discobbolos said, 
“O, WI X! Y!Z! 
We shall presently all be dead, 
On this ancient runcible wall, 
Terrible Mr. Discobbolos! *” 


. 
Pensively Mr. Discobbolos 
Sat with his back to the wall ; 
He lighted a match, and fired the train, 
And the mortified mountain echoed again, 
To the sound of an awful fall! 
And all the Discobbolos family flew 
In thousands of bits to the sky so blue, 
And no one was left to have said, 
“O, WI X!V!Z! 
Has it come into any one’s head, 
That the end has happened to all 
= the whole of the Clan Discobbo- 
os?”? 


Mr. Lear’s letters were not like those of 
Lamb, elaborate literary compositions of 
fine-art nonsense. But they were always 
funny, and usually annotated with pen-and- 
ink sketches, relevant to the subject, either 
of his correspondent or himself. He was 
always pleased, as he has himself told us, 
to give any child a special specimen of his 
nonsense — a poem or a drawing, or both. 
We have before us a set of heraldic 
drawings of his tailless cat Foss, proper, 
couchant, passant, regardant, rampant, 
dansant, and “a untin’,” sent to a little 
girl. 

The good and kind old man is gone; he 
was content to go, he said. But he has 
left a rich fund of harmless gaiety to 
those boys and girls he loved so well, and 
in their name we lay this wreath upon his 
grave. 

Here we must conclude, though we 
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have left out many and great names, and | 


though we look towards the Border, the | They had fallen into the fatally easy 


Irish Channel, and the Atlantic, with 
longing thoughts of Noctes Ambrosiane, 
Charles O'Malley and Harry Lorrequer, 
Birdofreedum Sawin and Huckleberry 
Finn. Butno man can live upon bonbons, 
though it may be well for him who, like 
Sydney Smith, always has a box of them 
on his chimneypiece. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
BARBARA. 


PART I. 


BARBARA was somewhat of a care to 
the elder girls of the academy. Many of 
them were rather seriously minded girls 
with ideals, who had a deep respect, not 
unmingled with awe, for life in general, 
and the intellectual life in particular, as, 
I suppose, it was only right that they 
should have. Their favorite teacher, Miss 
Miriam Faulkner, encouraged this ten- 
dency a good deal. She wasa handsome, 
very clever woman, who had taken firsts 
all her life, and translated Euripides in 
her leisure hours, and quoted Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius a great deal, as if she 


were doing them a favor rather than other- 


wise. She said she had a twofold nature, 
on the one hand pining for the spontaneity 
and fulness of the old Greek civilization, 
on the other sternly impelling her to self- 
renunciation and asceticism. Perhaps it 
is not uncommon to have this kind of na- 
ture, but she seemed to think hers was 
unique, and talked first like a heathen, and 
then like a medizval monk on the strength 
of it. It was the ascetic view of life, how- 
ever, on which she insisted to her pupils, 
since she thought it the more suitable. 
She took an interest in humanity, which 
even embraced Barbara. She had a cer- 
tain barely concealed contempt for the 
girl; still, as it was part of her programme 
in life (a clause in which she owned to 
being somewhat remiss) to suffer fools 
gladly, she promised, when she found 
that some of her favorite students were 
troubled by Barbara’s apparent lack of 
ideals, to ask her to tea. Now ideals are 
excellent things; but it is not conducive 
to a peaceful existence for the people who 
are rich in them to be always distributing 
them like tracts. However, it is part of 
the price we pay for the higher life. 

It was at a tea-party consisting of 
Miss Faulkner and half-a-dozen seriously 
minded girls that the resolution was come 
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to that Barbara should be asked to tea. 


but unprincipled habit of illustrating the 
higher life by the persons who didn’t live 
it, and Barbara furnished a beautiful illus- 
tration. 

“IT can’t feel, you know,” said girl No. 
One, with an air of regretful candor, “as 
if she had any conception of the life here’s 
being a preparation for the true work of 
life. I don’t fancy she has realized the 
true work of life.” 

“ Life isn’t ody frivolling, and supper- 
parties, and seeing your friends, and hav- 
ing a lovely time, zs it now?” said No. 
Two. “ Especially when one thinks about 
people who have no nice times. Why, it 
would almost be wrong to enjoy oneself 
if you didn’t feel that it was somehow 
shrinking away from your responsibilities 
and your lot in life not to take all the nice 
times you could get when you can’t heip 
other people’s not having them, and you 
wish they had.” 

There was a murmur of sympathy and 
a pause. 

“T don’t know,” said No. Three, the 
only one of the six, apparently, who had 
any sense of humor. “I don’t see why 
you all want Barbara to worry about 
things. What’s the good? Nobody does 
anything. Besides, she’s so young; and 
people’s souls aren’t all expected to wake 
at the same time.” 

“ She does remind one of Undine,” said 
No. Four, struck with this happy psycho- 
logical observation, ‘or Galatea.” 

But Miriam shook her head. Galatea, 
being a classic, was evidently too good for 
Barbara. 

*“She’s a nice child,” said No. Three. 
“] dare say her soul would wake up if 
Miss Faulkner were to ask her to tea. 
Maybe it had better stop asleep,” she 
added doubtfully. 

“ Ah, no,” said Miriam pensively. “ Pain 
is the soul’s birthright.” 

“ Yes,” said No. Three, “ souls give you 
neuralgia. I wish they didn’t.” 

“T fear physical pain,” said Miss Faulk- 
ner. “There is something of the Syba- 
rite in my nature. Yet it seems trivial 
at the first contact with any supreme 
anguish.” 

She spoke as one who had experienced 
all kinds. 

“Yes,” said No. Three vaguely. “ But 
it doesn’t when you don’t. It’s all right. 
I'll be glad for Barbara’s soul to wake up 
more if you all think it’s necessary, but I 
do hope it won’t give her neuralgia, or any 
awful mental agony, or make her cross 
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and horrid all day, like some people,” she 
added remorsefully. 

“| don’t think the effects of my asking 
her to tea will be so disastrous,” said 
Miriam, laughing. “I shall only talk 
things over with her a little. I fancy, as 
you all think, that she has come here 
purely to enjoy herself, and though enjoy- 
ment is a feature, and a necessary feature, 
of this life, it must have reference to the 
future, and to the complete design.” 

She spoke so fluently and confidently 
that some hazy notion of a moral guide- 
book floated through No. Three’s mind, 
but she was so neuralgic, and knew she 
was so cross, and that Miss Faulkner was 
really such a good woman, that she 
judged it wiser to say nothing. Still, she 
could not help being a little sorry for poor 
Barbara, who was to be asked to tea the 
next day. 

Barbara went to tea, accordingly, with 
Miss Faulkner, at half past four. She 
found her translating Euripides, with no 
idea of what time it was ; and the fire was 
low, and the kettle had no water in it ; and 
the crumpets which she had ordered had 
come, but were not toasted, and there 
wasn’t any lump-sugar. Miss Faulkner 
sprang up, with a pang of self-reproach, 
yet not without a lurking consciousness 


that it was not everybody who could be 
absorped in Euripides to the entire forget- 
fulness of teatime. 

“Is it half past four?” she said regret- 


fully. ‘ How can you believe me if I tell 
you I am glad to see you?” (Barbara 
didn’t.) ‘This isthe worst of my wretch- 
edly unpractical mind. At three I looked 
at the clock and gave myself another hour. 
Then I forgot time altogether in translat- 
ing an exquisite passage.” 

**Oh, it doesn’t matter,” said Barbara, 
feeling terribly ashamed. “Let me come 
another time. Well, then” (for Miss 
Faulkner negatived this emphatically), 
“Pilget teaready —I can dothat. There, 
what does it matter? You go on with your 
Euripides, and let silly stupid people like 
me see about the other things.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Faulkner, relapsing, 
“but true womanly perfection cannot be 
gained by a merely one-sided cultivation 
of the faculties. These trivial details,” 
she looked at the kettle, “are just what I 
need to dwell upon.” 

“Very well,” said Barbara; “you will 
have lots of time to boil the kettle. Only 
let me do it now.” 

She took the tiny bellows, and presently 
a bright fire sprang up. Then she filled 
the kettle and set it on, and began to toast 
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the crumpets. Miriam resigned herself to 
| watching her dreamily from the armchair, 
| musing on the possibilities of this unde- 
| veloped soul. Meanwhile, Barbara’s face, 
_ with its aureole of soft, bright, wavy hair, 
was attractive enough without a soul. 
Presently tea was ready, and afterwards 
they sat by the fire and talked. At least 
Miriam did. 

“ What are you going to do when you 
leave the academy?” she asked Barbara ; 
* shall you teach ?” 

“No,” said Barbara; “father says 
there’s no need for me toteach. I shall 
stay at home. I’m the eldest girl but one, 
you know, and she’s married.” 

“ Oh, then, you will make yourself gen- 
erally useful,” said Miriam a little discon- 
tentedly, though there seemed no reason- 
able objection to this. 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” said Barbara, who 
was very frightened again now that tea 
was over. She suspected that Miss Faulk- 
ner had not asked her to tea purely for 
her own pleasure. But things turned out 
better than she had expected, for Miriam, 
as sometimes happened when she began 
with the intention of drawing other peo- 
ple’s inner lives out of them, ended by 
unrolling her own. 

“ Your life will be very peaceful,” she 
said, with some contemptuous tolerance 
for a nature that didn’t yearn after the 
unattainable. “In turbulent natures the 
outward calm would but deepen the inward 
conflict. In half a dozen years one might 
be capable of such an existence, of letting 
one’s tired soul merely expand in the arms 
of nature. As itis, it would be soothing 
for a fortnight —no more.” 

Barbara was a good deal impressed at 
this outbreak of inner life, not having been 
accustomed to make her own a staple topic 
of conversation. 

“‘Come and stay with us if you like,” 
she said timidly. “I wish you would. 
Only maybe it wouldn’t be quite as quiet 
as youexpected. Thereare four boys and 
two girls, and father and mother, and the 
servants, and me, and it’s a small town, not 
a village. There are six thousand inhab- 
itants,” she added gravely. 

“ Oh, I see,” said Miss Faulkner, only 
half-conscious, however, of what Barbara 
was saying. “I have long wished to ex- 
perience life in the country. Almost all 
my own has been lived in towns. But 
perhaps I have hardly earned the right to 
complete tranquillity. Just now I am not 
exhausted. I have succeeded, to some 
| extent, for the last two months, in living 
ifor the moment. It is a hard trial to one 
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of my disposition. 


flict.” 

Barbara was awed with the idea that 
something very dreadful was awaiting 
Miss Faulkner. Really, there was nothing 
much the matter. She had not a very 
pleasaut home. She was the only member 
of her family with any ideal to speak of. 
Her father was impecunious, and fre- 
quently in debt. She had to go out shop- 
ping with her mother, which her soul 
recoiled from; and she had a number of 
younger sisters who interrupted her when 
she wanted to do Greek. Moreover, she 
had to help to pay their school expenses, 
and had really very little money. Still, 
there was no cause for fiery anguish; 
though from what cause she had, she 
managed to extract the greatest possible 
amount of misery. But then she was 
conscious of a vocation with which the 
happiness of her life was bound up, and 
failure wherein was her equivalent for 
what the loss of their dearest friend would 
be to people like Barbara, who would have 
been sadly embarrassed by a vocation. 
Not but what vocations also are necessary 
evils, though fortunately not universal, 
But Barbara could never have understood 
Miriam’s conflicts and victories and de- 
feats, waged on a ground so different from 
her own. 

“Won't you come and stay at Norwood 
first?” she said sympathetically; “I’m 
sure it would rest you.” 

“T should delight in it,” said Miriam, 
artistically appreciative of herself, with 
her soul expanding in the arms of nature. 
“May I let you know in a week? My 
life needs these quiet hours; there is too 
little modulation in it.” 

Barbara felt ashamed. 

“I think so many of you here,” she said 
humbly and with hesitation, “seem to 
have got hold of your lives as if they were 
crewelwork — or marble,” she added has- 
tily, conscious that crewelwork was not a 
dignified illustration — “ and you are shap- 
ing them into a design. I wish J could.” 

“‘ My dear child, you can,” said Miriam, 
suddenly remembering her position of 
mentor. ‘ Why not?” 

“Oh, I’m all a jumble of different 
wools,” said Barbara, not able to hit upon 
the appropriate simile in sculpture. 

“Yet some noble pattern may lie hid 
under the apparent confusion,” said Mir- 
iam encouragingly. 

“Oh dear!” sighed Barbara. “I hope 
not. I mean, I should never get at it, 
and that would be worse and worse. I 


Still I know that it is | 
necessary to gather strength for the con- | 
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believe I’m meant for a kind of crazy 
patchwork. I’m not clever, I know you 
all know it, though everybody tries to be 
kind; but with so many intellectual per- 
sons all round, one’s shallowness is ex- 
posed. You see I’ve nothing exceptional. 
There’s Annie Jenkins writes such beau- 
tiful verses ; she’s something to lay hold 
of.” 

“Yon can make your life a poem,” said 
Miriam, conscious that this remark was 
not stamped with the originality of her 
character. 

“Oh my gracious!” said Barbara. “I 
shouldn’t like to have toread it. I should 
think,” she went on desperately, “ you’d 
make your life an epic.” 

“ Why?” said Miriam, feeling however 
that the remark was natural. 

“Qh, 1 don’t know,” said Barbara. 
“Only you seem to have such command 
over it.” 

“Surely we are not to drift with the 
stream,” Miriam said gravely. 

“If — you’re not clever,” said Barbara, 
feeling miserable and ashamed and inco- 
herent, “you— you see just as many 
pretty things going down as up.” 

“ But is there no value in resistance? ” 
asked Miriam, half-a-dozen quotations 
from distinguished authors surging into 
her mind, all of which, she felt confident, 
would be wasted on Barbara. 

“Tt depends,” said Barbara, clinging 
desperately to the stream metaphor, 
“where you want to be.” 

There was clearly no use in argument 
after that. Miss Faulkner let Barbara 
go; she did not think she had hurt her, 
rather having gathered from their conver- 
sation that the girl was incapable of feel- 
ing the sting of her words. All the same 
Barbara shed a few hot tears that night 
over her own inadequacy. She was con- 
scious that though she fulfilled her tasks 
like the rest her soul was not in the work. 
This was not remarkable, if indeed, as 
No. Four suspected, she hadn’t got a soul. 
However, she pulled down Walker’s “ Po- 
litical Economy ” and tried to fling her 
soul into ¢kaz, and then, as her wont was, 
she fell to dreaming. 

“What’s the use?” she said. “ Pro- 
fessor Williams says the only remedy is 
co-operation ; I shall put that in my essay. 
There’s Lily Maitland says she studies 
with every fibre of her body. Doesn’t 
that make you feel ashamed? But it’s no 
use expecting a person to be clever who 
has red cheeks and fuzzy hair. I wish I 
|hadn’t come here. I wish I were thin 
like Miss Faulkner, then maybe I’d take 
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a tripos. I do respect her, but I can’t 
love her. If 7 could make my life a poem, 
I shouldn’t like to be an epic; besides, 
‘ Paradise Lost’ és dry, except about Sa- 
tan, and ¢ha?’s not the part you’re expected 
to imitate. I’d like to be an old ballad, 
but I shan’t be anything! There’s one 
thing, I believe seme people don’t like 
girls any worse for not being intellectual.” 

Here she resigned herself to gazing 
into the fire. 

Miriam went home with Barbara at the 
beginning of the vacation. Things do 
not always turn out as we expect, and 
nature really came to play a very unim- 
portant part in the drama. There was 
company the first night, but only, Barbara 
said, friends of the family —two second 
cousins, and a young doctor, who had been 
staying in Norwood the last six months 
to recruit his health, but really belonged 
to the great city. He had played lawn 
tennis with them a good deal. 

“ He is very clever,” said Barbara, “so 
you will be sure to like him.” 

Miriam felt some doubt as to Barbara’s 
power of correct judgment, especially as 
her voice became embarrassed just then, 
but after meeting Dr. Alexander in the 
drawing-room she was forced to own that 
he was more than clever. Probably her 
spirits rose a little. She figured to herself 


so much as “a strong personality, im- 
pressing itself on” whatever it happened 
to be, that in this small country town, to 
find another strong personality suddenly 
confronting her, and waiting to be im- 


pressed, was certainly exhilarating. But 
for the first part of the evening Dr. Alex- 
ander seemed much more absorbed in 
contemplating Barbara’s weak and imma- 
ture personality, with the pretty color and 
the wavy hair. 

He himself was very handsome, and 
quietly aware of the fact. There was a 
gleam of humor, too, in his eyes that made 
Miriam conscious that it would be unwary 
to play the ascetic side of her nature, and 
the higher life. She did nothing of the 
kind. She talked a little more lightly and 
cynically than Barbara had ever heard her, 
but well, and even brilliantly. Barbara 
seemed like a little girl beside her; she 
sat silent and abashed when Miriam and 
Dr. Alexander began to argue together, 
without understanding half of what they 
said. 

Then music was called for, and Miriam 
sang. There were a few, like Barbara, 
who never cared for her singing; never- 
theless she had a magnificent contralto 
voice, and sang Bach with the same air of 
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mastery that distinguished her quotations 
from the Bible and from Shakespeare. 
Dr. Alexander left Barbara on the sofa, 
and went to turn the pages. He cared a 
good deal for music—as much as he 
could without loving it. Barbara could 
neither play nor sing. 

Perhaps Dr. Alexander was a little too 
well balanced, though a bright and genial 
manner partly concealed this. For some 
time he had been drifting towards an 
engagement with Barbara. She was so 
pretty, so winning and graceful, so fitted, 
if not to shine in, to charm society. Her 
health, too, was robust, and Dr. Alexander 
looked on marriage with something of a 
professional eye. Still there was, as we 
say, nothing definite. Nothing but friend- 
ship; but two people, we know, may wear 
the term “friend” with a difference. If 
it were so with Barbaraand Dr. Alexander, 
we may do the latter the justice to say 
that he was unconscious of the fact. 
Moreover, Barbara’s behavior, both be- 
fore and after Miriam came to Norwood, 
so gay, so childlike and unconstrained, 
was not of a nature to make him con- 
scious ; and Miriam fascinated him. In 
short, something happened which Miss 
Faulkner expressed to herself in phrases 
frequently beginning (since she found it 
difficult to think in colloquial language), 
“The magnetism of two strong souls.” | 
can express it no better. I do not know 
if the process could exactly have been 
described as falling in love, but in one 
way or another they forgot about Barbara. 

But when the fortnight was just over 
Miriam bethought her of Barbara, and of 
unlucky consequences that might have 
arisen in case that young person had a 
soul. She remembered the tone in Bar- 
bara’s voice the first night, and she recog- 
nized that she had been allowing herself 
to drift with the stream. Still she was 
not altogether cast down. Such things 
would occur in the best-regulated life, if 
only to furnish material for its epic poem ; 
or, as it might have been explained to 
Barbara’s prosaic mind, in the patchwork 
of life, remorse was one of her wools. 
Visions of a strong personality sacrificing 
itself to a weak one floated before her. 
She resolved to consult Barbara, if she 
were not asleep, for it was past eleven 
when Miss Faulkner came to this decision, 
upon the nature of her soul; if, of course, 
she had one. 

Barbara was not asleep. She was sit- 
ting on the hearthrug, before a cosy fire 
— for the night was cold —clad in a pale 
blue dressing-gown, with her pretty fair 
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hair all loose about her shoulders, and 
with ‘“ David Copperfield” open on her 
knee. 

“Come in,” she said, as Miriam knocked. 
“Oh, come and sit down.” 

She sprang up, and drew an armchair 
forward. 

“Are you tired?” said Miriam, “or 
may I stay and have a chat?” 

“Do!” said Barbara. “There —are 
you comfortable ?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Miriam. Then 
there was a pause. She could not exactly 
tell Barbara what she had come for, so she 
only said, — 

*] shall find it hard to return to the old 
life after such luxury.” 

“Don’t go back yet,” said Barbara 
gravely. “Stay awhile.” 

“Aren’t you tired of me?” Miriam 
asked, with a sudden impulse of gratitude. 

“No,” said Barbara, raising her frank 
eyes. “ Do stay.” 

“] must not,” Miriam said reluctantly. 
“ Life has been too easy and joyous a 
thing to me of late. Now I must go back 
to the strain, thanks to you, fortified and 
refreshed.” 

Barbara gave a little impatient gesture. 

“There it is again!” she said, and it 
seemed as if somehow she had grown 
older, and for the instant were instructing 
Miriam. ‘Oh, do let your life be a little. 
It is so weary to see you always shaping 
it. It is as bad as always poking the fire; 
you will have it out. I want you to stay; 
you said they didn’t exactly need you at 
home. Why won’t you stay on? Are you 
afraid of falling in love?” 

This shaft astonished Miriam. 

**What do you mean?” she said in a 
futile way. 

“What I say,” replied Barbara, not 
looking at Miriam now, but into the fire. 
“I know some one who cares for you a 
great deal.” 

It was as if Barbara had spoken lightly 
of the equator. She had no idea, appar- 
ently, of magnetic attractions and smoth- 
ered seas of passion. 

“You are very young,” said Miriam 
rebukingly. “I think, if you knew what 
love might mean to a strong and turbulent 
nature you would not speak of it care- 
lessly. It is a terrible power for good or 
evil.” 

“No, I can’t understand,” Barbara 
owned meekly. “ That is quite true. I 
should think any one would be afraid who 
had a nature like that. Love would mean 
so much to them, wouldn’t it? So much 
more than to other people.” 
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“Yes, indeed,” said Miriam. “But 


hush, dear, or let us talk about you. Such 
things are for you to dream of, not for me. 
Isn’t there any one you care for?” 

reflectively. 


*“ No—o,” said Barbara 
“ Not in that way.” 

And it was very clear, thought Miriam, 
that she was speaking the truth. 

“Your time will come,’’she said. “ Yet 
I think your life will be peaceful.” 

Barbara joined her hands, and bent for- 
ward, gazing into the fire. 

“Yes,” she said, “ I think it will. I 
don’t think I shall ever care for anybody 
enough to be very miserable, so as to spoil 
my life. And I dare say you look down 
on me, with a character like yours; but 
after all you do need some happy stupid 
people in the world. It wouldn’t do if 
everybody had a very strong, passionate 
nature, and could oule a great deal.” 

“Indeed it would not,” answered Mir- 
iam. ‘ You may be thankful if you are 
spared.” 

“Yes,” said Barbara, still reflectively. 
“ T may be thankful — that I am spared.” 

Then Miriam rose and left her. 

“ Good-night!” she said, kissing her 
with somewhat tolerant affection. “ You 
are a dear child!” 

“Oh,” said Barbara, in her pretty, dep- 
recating way, “ I’m glad you think so!” 


PART II, 


MIRIAM stayed on when the fortnight 
was over; she stayed the whole five 
weeks of the vacation. Some time before 
the end of the next term Dr. Alexander 
and she were formally engaged. 

If there were a change in Barbara, 
hardly any one noticed it. Her teachers 
said she was working harder; yet she 
was as gay as ever, and still earned a 
reputation for frivolity ; but she shut her- 
self up in her own room a great deal, 
though I think all the time she spent there 
was not spent in work. As she had 
dreamed before she dreamed now, but less 
pleasantly. The old times when she had 
been so very happy, which now seemed 
strangely far away, came before her with 
renewed vividness, but as if they had all 
happened to another person whose history 
she was never tired of dwelling upon. 
Yet how often, even then, she had fancied 
her small world hopelessly shipwrecked ! 
But things had come right so many times 
that she had grown into the way of fancy- 
ing they might come right again. The 
odd thing was to wake in the morning 
and know they were no nearer coming 
right. 
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“TI say,” said No. Three once, meeting | 


her in the garden, “what’s the matter 
with you? Your eyes have grown differ- 
ent. Have they been giving you a soul, 
you poor thing?” 

“What do you mean?” said Barbara, 
laughing. 

“They were going to,” said No. Three, 
putting her hands on Barbara’s shoulders 
and looking into her face. ‘Oh, I know ; 
Miss Faulkner stayed with you all the 
holidays. I’m very sorry for you; souls 
aren’t nice.” 

She glided away, and Barbara stood 
looking after her, with an odd disposition 
to cry. 

The next term, Dr. Alexander came 
over to Hampstead every Sunday to see 
Miriam ; but Barbara only saw him twice, 
and then by accident. It would never 
have occurred to Miriam to ask her to 
meet him because the two were old 
friends. But, indeed, she saw very little 
of Barbara herself, being absorbed in her 
own inner life, whose stream, as she ex- 
pressed it to herself, had become so much 
wider and deeper. 

It was at one of their chance meetings 
that Dr. Alexander stopped and spoke to 
Barbara, 

“T have just been to bid Miriam good- 
bye,” he said. “I am going on a three 
weeks’ yachting trip. I am a little trou- 
bled about her; she is far too highly 
strung; she doesn’t look strong, and she 
is rather morbid about herself. You must 
look after her a little.” 

“] will,” said Barbara. “I promise 
faithfully, if that is any good.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Dr. Alexander. 
“It is a genuine relief to me. Are youall 
right yourself?” he added kindly, scan- 
ning her with his professional glance. 

“I?” said Barbara. “Oh, yes.” 

“Take care and keep so,” said Dr. 
Alexander, ‘* Good-bye.” 

“* Good-bye,” said Barbara. 
my promise.” 


* You have 


PART III. 


THERE was a geological excursion a 
week later, and a dozen of the elder stu- 
dents joined it; among them was Barbara. 
Miriam was there too; she took a faint 
zsthetic interest in the subject, not keen 
enough to induce her to bring a hammer 
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much of fossils in general, because they 
had no inner life. 

It was Barbara whom she chose this 
morning to expatiate unto, It was very 
much of a monologue. She spoke of the 
color and richness that had flowed into 
her existence, the new influences that were 
dawning and deepening within her, the 
marvellous way in which fresh light had 
been shed on Plato and Euripides and 
others since she became engaged to Dr. 
Alexander. Barbara knew that she had 
probably said the same things to No. One, 
and Two, and Three, and Four, and so they 
impressed her less. Also, she could not 
help wondering if Dr. Alexander had 
heard them all; but the two wandered 
away unconsciously from all the rest, into 
a new part of the quarry, where men were 
working. Neither of them noticed the 
workmen ; Barbara was too sick at heart, 
Miriam too much absorbed in her mono- 
logue. Presently she sat down on a block 
of stone, and continued it, as fluently as if 
she were reading aloud, while Barbara 
stood listlessly a few yards away. 

‘Perhaps my worst temptation,” Mir- 
iam went on, “was a tendency towards 
eclecticism. I found it hard to tolerate a 
low intellectual standard, to acknowledge 
that nobility could co-exist with latent 
coarseness of thought or feeling. But 
happiness has made my sympathies 
stronger and deeper. They embrace a 
far wider * 

Just then there was a shout from above. 
Miriam started up and stood still, half 
paralyzed with fear. A great cloud of 
smoke and dust blinded her eyes ; she was 
only conscious of something falling, that 
would have reached her if Barbara had not 
rushed between. And when the cloud of 
dust had cleared away, she saw Barbara 
lying on the ground, quite still, half under 
the weight of a great stone. 

There is no good in speaking of the 
horror of the next few days, before they 
knew if Barbara would live or die. It 
seemed, although she was not intellectual, 
that every one had loved her. When her 
companions heard that she would recover, 
though she would be a cripple always, they 
were very glad. As for Barbara, she was 
glad that she had kept her promise, but 
she could hardly help thinking it would 
have been easier to die. Still it was pleas- 


and chip the cliffs, but which led her to| ant to have them all so glad, and so fond 
contemplate them, pondering on the rela- | of her, though somehow the only one she 
tion of human destinies, especially her| cared to have with her was No. Three, 


own, to bygone zons, and occasionally giv- | 


and by No. Three the others sent mes- 


ing some fossil ammonite a patronizing | sages and flowers. 


poke with her umbrella. She did not think | 


“It’s nice of you to like me so much,” 
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Barbara said to her one day, “when I’m 
not the least bit clever.” 

“ Do you know what they’re all saying 
about you?” said No. Three, a little bit- 
terly. 

“No,” answered Barbara. ‘“ What?” 

“ They’re saying how you’ve made your 
life a poem.” 

“Oh!” said Barbara. “I hope it won’t 
be a very long one,” she added soberly. 

MAY KENDALL. 


From The National Review. 
INCOME OF A UNIVERSITY, AND 
HOW IT IS SPENT. 

A MEMBER of the House of Commons 
stated in September of the present year, 
at a meeting held for educational pur- 
poses, that the universities are very 
wealthy bodies, for he had found some 
time ago that putting together the incomes 
of the three universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin, they had among them 
£300 a year for each undergraduate. As 
this average would give Cambridge about 
£900,000 a year, it was easy to protest 
that the statement, however accurate at 
the time of calculation, and. with Oxford 
and Dublin included, gave an immensely 
exaggerated idea of the income of Cam- 
bridge. 

A remark made after the meeting, to 
the effect that the speaker did not object 
so much to the amount of the income as 
to the manner in which it was spent, a 
great part of it going to bribe men at 
country livings to remain celibate, made 
it clear that men of high position among 
our legislators can be even more com- 
pletely mistaken as to the manner in which 
the income of the university is spent than 
as to the amount of the income. 

A day or two later, a correspondent, in 
complaining that a candidate for exami- 
nation was not held exempt from a fee of 
£1 though he had not fulfilled the pub- 
lished condition for exemption, remarked 
severely on “a wealthy university” de- 
clining to waive the condition and allow 
the exemption. 

In consequence of these indications, I 
spoke on the subject to friends who had 
acted as local lecturers for the University 
of Cambridge in districts with very differ- 
ent characteristics. All told me that they 
were frequently met by this difficulty, that 
people believed the university to be very 
wealthy, and it was impossible to per- 
suade them otherwise. 


THE 


| paratus of all kinds. 
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These experiences seemed to point to 
two important reasons for setting out, in 
some detail, what is the income of the 
university, and how it is spent. The first 
reason is that in all the external work of 
the university, so much of which passes 
through my hands, we assure our friends 
outside that the work must be self-sup- 
porting, for the university has no funds to 
devote to it, and has, indeed, not funds 
sufficient to provide anything like ade- 
quately for those who carry on its internal 
work of teaching and management, and 
for the large requirements of museums, 
iaboratories, library, and educational ap- 
If our friends out- 
side believe that this is only a manner 
of speaking, and that the university has 
plenty of money for internal purposes, and 
for external purposes if it chooses so to 
spend it, there cannot be that confidence 
in the university which many of us have 
for years found pieasure in fostering, to 
the great advantage, as we have believed, 
both of the country and of the university. 
The second reason is that if one intelli- 
gent, highly prosperous, and right-thinking 
member of the House of Commons, holds 
such beliefs as to the amount of the in- 
come of the university, and the manner in 
which it is spent, other members of the 
House of Commons may hold similar be 
liefs ; and in that case irreparable damage 
may some time be done, by a vote in the 
House, from sheer ignorance of the facts. 

Before proceeding to speak of the 
amount of the income of the university, 
and the income of the colleges, it may be 
well to clear out of the way the idea of the 
manner in which it is spent which was 
expressed by my friend the member of 
the House of Commons, “A great part of 
it goes in bribing men at country livings 
to remain celibate.” The restriction of 
celibacy has been removed, and fellows of 
colleges elected since 1882 are all of them 
free to marry if they will, without affect- 
ing the tenure of their fellowship; while 
all fellows who in 1882-3 put themselves 
under the new statutes have the same lib- 
erty. Further, not a fourth part of the 
fellows of Cambridge colleges are in holy 
orders at all, to say nothing of holding 
country livings. Further, of the seventy 
or eighty who are in holy orders, only 
three, so far as I can learn, hold country 
livings. Further, of these three, all are 
married, and have been married fora good 
many years ; for it was not the case, even 
under the former statutes, that at every 
college marriage vacated afellowship. In 
addition to the three fellows who hold 
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country livings, one holds a living in Lon- 
don, six hold livings in Cambridge, and 
two are colonial bishops. Of the six who 
hold livings in Cambridge, two are mar- 
ried, and two at least of the others could 
marry without vacating their fellowships. 
Thus it would be difficult to devise a 
statement more complicatedly at variance 
with the facts of the case than that which 
my House of Commons friend so inno- 
cently expressed, and with such evident 
conviction of its complete and unanswer- 
able truth. Even under the old system it 
would have sounded strange to an in- 
formed ear, for taking a college living of 
anything more than £300, or in some 
cases £400, a year, vacated a fellowship, 
and men were generaily found to take a 
wife very soon after taking aliving. As 
things are now, very few college livings 
are taken by fellows of the colleges, and 
that method of vacating fellowships had 
almost ceased to operate, from natural 
causes, just at the time when the other 
chief method of the olden times, namely 
by marriage, ceased to operate by the ac- 
tion of the recent commission. They are 
replaced by the rule that unless a fellow 
holds a qualifying office in his college or 
in the university, his fellowship expires in 
six years, Or, in one or two colleges, seven 
years. It is not my present object to dis- 
cuss the actual and relative advantages of 
the two systems. 

To pass now to the accounts, and com- 
pare the income with “ £300 a year for 
each undergraduate.” It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that the amourt of 
income which a university has for each 
undergraduate is not a decisive test of its 
being either relatively or actually a very 
wealthy body. It would be difficult, for 
example, to say which of our professor- 
ships or laboratories we could, as a uni- 
versity, properly put down, if our numbers 
were from any cause or causes dimin- 
ished by one-third or one-half, or even 
much more than that, while the main in- 
come continued constant. Working ex- 
penses naturally bear some sort of relation 
to the number of undergraduates; but so 
far as equipment of persons of the nature 
of professors, by whatever name they may 
be called, and of buildings and apparatus 
is concerned, that could not be reduced 
from year to year if numbers fell. 
yet it would be a curious statement to 
make that the university was growing 
wealthier every year, because in the divis- 
ion sum which gave my friend’s £300 a 
year, the divisor—namely the number of 
undergraduates — grew every year some- 


And | 


|what less, and the quotient somewhat 
| larger. 

When the “income of the university ” 
is spoken of in terms which indicate that 
an income of some hundreds of thou- 
sands a year is contemplated, it is clear 
that the person so speaking does not mean 
the income of the university. He means, 
or ought to mean, the aggregate income 
of the university and the seventeen col- 
leges which exist in Cambridge, and in 
this aggregate the university is by no 
means represented by the largest item. 
One of the colleges has a much larger in- 
come than the university itself has. The 
combined incomes of the next two col- 
leges largely exceed that of the university. 
The combined incomes of the next four 
colleges exceed that of the university. 
No six of the remaining ten colleges pos- 
sess incomes sufficient to exceed in the 
aggregate that of the university, but sev- 
eral combinations of seven of the ten 
suffice. Taking the seventeen colleges 
altogether, their income is more than five 
times that of the university. 

The university accounts are published 
each year as audited, in full detail. They 
occupy seventy-nine pages of the official 
periodical, the Cambridge University Re- 
porter, an area of type equal to that of 
one hundred and thirty-seven pages of the 
National Review. The figures which fol- 
low are taken from the accounts for the 
year ending December 31, 1887, published 
on March 16, 1888, in No. 727 of the 
Reporter. 

The gross income of the University of 
Cambridge for the year 1887 was about 
£59,000. This was made up in the main 
from five sources. 1. The property of 
the university, other than trust funds, 
produced £2,380. 2. Fees for degrees 
other than bachelor of arts and law, 
£5,392; fees for the degrees of bachelor 
of arts and law, £5,409; fees for matricu- 
lation, £5,034; fees for the several uni- 
versity examinations, £7,454; total from 
fees, £23,289. 3. The capitation tax, viz., 
17s. a year for all persons, whether grad- 
uates or undergraduates, on the books 
of the university, produced £10,546. 4. 
The contribution from the colleges for 
university purposes, under the statutes of 
the commissioners of 1887-81, applica- 
| ble for certain purposes only, produced 
| £7,825. 5. The trust funds, applicable to 
| special purposes, produced £14,713. 

Two points are clear at a glance, first, 
how very small the total is, whether as 
compared with the work done, or as com- 
| pared with the general idea of the income 
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of a great university, and next, how preca- | 
£23,289, is, and in | 
a less degree another large item, £10,546. | 


rious the largest item, 


A third point of importance is less near to 
the surface, namely, the average annual 
receipt from each undergraduate ; this is 
found by taking the second, third, and 
fourth items in 2, dividing their sum by 
the number of undergraduates (about three 
thousand), and adding 17s. for the capita- 
tion tax. The amount is about £6 16s.; 
so that on the average each undergraduate 
pays direct to the university in the course 
of his three years, from matriculation to 
B.A., both inclusive, about £20 8s. Thus 
the effect of a serious war, or any other 
cause which materially reduced the entry 
of freshmen in any given year, would bea 
loss (spread over three years) of about 
£2,000 for each reduction of one hundred 
in the number of entries. 

The income of £36,215 from sources I, 
2, 3, increased by various small amounts 
to £36,715, which the university is free to 
spend as it thinks best, is spent as fol- 
lows, omitting some trifling details: “ Offi- 
cers ” receive about £2,150; namely, the 
vice-chancellor, for table money, £400; 
the public orator, £150; the two proc- 
tors, £250 each; the four pro-proctors, 
£120 each; the two esquire bedells, £200 
each; the librarian (from this source), 
£210. “Servants” receive about £770; 
namely, the university marshal, clerk, and 
assistant, the twelve proctors’ constables, 
with their official dress, and pensions to 
three widows. Examiners, one hundred 
and sixty in all, receive £3,776. Twenty 
professors, in full or part payment of their 
stipends, receive £5,546. About thirty 
readers, demonstrators, lecturers, etc., re- 
ceive £4,234. The vicar and curate of 
Burwell, of which place the university has 
the rectory as its chief real property, re- 
ceive £450. Sermons in the University 
Church, organist, choristers, etc., special 
and ordinary repairs, and so on, cost £361. 
The maintenance of the Senate House, 
examination-rooms, lecture-rooms, busi- 
ness-rooms, etc., cost £539. The registry 
costs £913, including the stipends of the 
registrary and assistant registrary, clerical 
work, and expenses. The observatory 
costs in all £930, including the stipends of 
the director and two assistant observers, 
rates, insurances, and working expenses. 
General rates and taxes amounted to 
£458; expenses and management of prop- 
erty, £299; legal expenses, £27; printing 
and stationery, £1,827; miscellaneous 
payments (thirty-five items, including the 
expenses of the natural-science and medi- 
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cal examinations, hire of Town Hall, Corn 
Exchange, and other buildings for exam- 
inations, and expenses of fitting them for 
the purpose, and other details), £510; the 
Museum of General and Local Archzol- 
ogy, £299; total £3,420. Besides these 
payments, £120 was given to the Special 
Board for Divinity, for lectures, maps, 
etc.; £1,000 to the University Building 
Fund; £4,000 towards the expenses of 
the library; £4,450 to the Museums and 
Lecture Rooms Maintenance and Reserve 
Funds, to which amount special reference 
will be made later; £178 towards the 
Spinning House; £894 towards the Bo- 
tanic Garden; and £500 for the expenses 
of a trust estate. ‘These various sums, 
with one or two others of trifling amount, 
make a total of about £35,000. Thus 
there was a considerable balance, which 
went to the reduction of a debt of £7,000, 
created by the purchase of sites out Of in- 
come in previous years. 

The income of £7,825 from source 4, can 
only be spent in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the statutes made by the recent 
commission. Seven professors receive 
£2,633, in full or part payment of their 
stipends. The twenty professors men- 
tioned above receive £790. Three read- 
ers receive £484 (a fourth receiving from 
a private donation £290). Twenty-eight 
university lecturers receive £1,539; thir- 
teen demonstrators, £7223 and the super- 
intendent of mechanical workshops, £290. 
Sites, and interest and instalment of prin- 
cipal on account of building loan, con- 
sumed £1,360. These sums amount to 
£7,818. 

The income of £14,713 from source 5, 
special trust funds, can only be spent in 
accordance with the several trusts. Any 
very detailed description would be weari- 
some. Fourteen professors received £3,- 
894. A lectureship, curatorship, and four 
studentships, £1,103. About forty-five 
scholars received £2,362 for scholarships ; 
and “sick scholars,” and the Nurses’ 
Home, £216. Thirty prizemen received 
£1,164. The Botanic Gardens received 
£406, and the library, £1,289, towards 
the expenses of maintenance. The Fitz- 
william Museum, which will suffer by the 
conversion of government stock, its whole 
endowment of £97,693 being in consols, 
received £2,839. These sums amount to 
£13,273. A number of small items, to- 
gether with the considerable out-goings 
on such of the trusts as are in land, make 
|up the remaining £1,440. Income tax is 
‘an item which appears under all these 
i heads, being paid by the university and 
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deducted from the sums due to the various 
officers. 


Three accounts deserve special mention. 


One of them has already been referred to, 
namely, the museums and lecture-rooms, 


for the maintenance of which the univer- 


sity sets apart about £4,000. The ten 
pages of the University Reporter which 
set out in minute detail the expenditure 
of this sum, are a striking tribute to the 
economy and efficiency which makes this 
relatively small sum keep such a wilder- 
ness of departments in thorough working 
order. The natural-science and medical 
schools of Cambridge have grown at a 
very rapid rate indeed of late years, and 
with the exception of one or two labora- 
tories in the colleges, all their material 
wants are supplied by these departments, 
the main divisions being botany, mineral- 
ogy,.mechanism, anatomy, zoology, phys- 
iology, morphology, pathology, chemistry, 
and experimental physics. 

The other two accounts are the press, 
and the local examinations and lectures. 
The press accounts are very properly not 
published, being in this respect the sole 
exception to the practice of publishing 
the university accounts in full detail, as 
audited each year. It would cbviously be 
unwise to publish the accounts of a great 
trading concern like the University Press, 
with all the multifarious work which has 
gathered round it. There is no secret 
about the accounts, for the syndicate of 
management is alarge one, and members 
are constantly zoing off and fresh ones 
going on, so that a considerable number 
of the resident members of the Senate 
have had the accounts pass through their 
hands. It is understood that the syndi- 
cate have been able largely to increase 
their plant, and to purchase property in 
the neighborhood of the press; and in the 
year under review they broke a long finan- 
cial silence by handing over a welcome 
£6,000 to the university, of which £1,000 
was given to the library, which had got 
into debt, in addition to the £5,289 already 
mentioned, while the destination of the 
remaining £5,000 has not been deter- 
mined, but may very probably be the 
completing and furnishing of the new 
buildings of the library. 

The accounts of the Local Examinations 
and Lectures Syndicate are published in 
detail, but are kept quite separate from the 
university accounts. While the charges 
and payments for the local lectures are so 
arranged that the system at most barely 
pays its way, the operations of the local 
examinations have for long been so exten- 


| sive that a very small balance on each item 
{amounts in the whole to a considerable 
sum. In the last eighteen years, during 
most part of which the liberality of St. 
|Catherine’s College saved them the ex- 
, pense of office-rent, rates, and taxes, the 
'syndicate have saved enough to enable 
them to buy a site, and build and furnish 
commodious offices, and they have now in 
hand a sufficient sum to provide a re-ex- 
amination free of cost to the candidates 
should any accident vitiate the result of 
one of their examinations, The gross re- 
ceipts from candidates for the local and 
higher local examinations, from the au- 
thorities of the schools examined by the 
syndicate, and from lecture centres, are 
about £16,500; the gross expenses are 
about £15,900. Considering that the can- 
didates referred to number about eleven 
thousand, the boys and the girls in the 
schools probably nine thousand, and the 
persons attending the lectures ten thou- 
sand, it will be seen that the average profit 
from each individual is, at most, a very 
few pence. No balance is carried from 
this account to the income of the univer- 
sity. The Cambridge portion of the joint 
board of Oxford and Cambridge, for the 
examination of highest grade schools, 
does not pass its accounts through the 
university audit. The board for managing 
the non-collegiate students pay their way 
and effect:a small annual saving, which 
will go to the purchase of premises. 

One matter of capital expenditure has 
an important bearing on income. The 
university has, by statute, the power to 
assign one-third of the annual contribu- 
tion from the colleges to the purchase of 
sites and erection of buildings, either 
directly, or by way of interest and repay- 
ment of loans for these purposes. A loan 
of £70,000 has been contracted, to be 
taken up in successive sums as it is 
wanted, and as the increase in the one- 
third of the college contribution enables 
the university to pay increased amounts 
for interest and instalments of principal. 
This is the explanation of the £1,360 
mentioned in the expenditure of income 
from source 4. 

Before passing on to speak of the in- 
come of the seventeen independent colle- 
giate corporations in Cambridge and the 
manner of its expenditure, it may be re- 
marked that while their contributions to 
the university have been given as £7,825, 
|that being the actual amount of money 
| received by the university in this year, the 
| amount was arrived at by deducting from 
| the payments nominally due under this 
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head, £10,385, an allowance of £80 a 
year for each of twenty-three “ professo- 
rial” fellowships held in the colleges by 
professors of the university, and a special 
allowance in the cases of Emmanuel and 
Downing. This ailowance of £80 will 
increase as the contribution of the colleges 
increases, and when the final contribution 
of £30,000 a year is reached, the colleges 
will be able to deduct £200 a year for 
each professorial fellowship held by a 
professor. The professors do not obtain 
the advantage which these fellowships 
seem to give, of a dividend in addition to 
the professorial stipend, for by the same 
statute £200 a year is deducted from the 
statute stipend of each professor who 
holds a professorial fellowship. And thus 
ithappens, so speedily are the intricate 
arrangements of commissions sometimes 
upset, that in the present depressed state 
of collegiate incomes, professors who hold 
professorial fellowships in some of the 
more heavily depressed colleges are worse 
off, pecuniarily, than they would be if they 
did not hold the fellowships. 

Putting together the payments to pro- 
fessors which have been mentioned, with 
an additional £160 froma College Trust 
Fund, it is found that twenty-nine pro- 
fessors share among them, in very unequal 
proportions, £13,000, while they hold 
also nineteen of the professorial fellow- 
ships. The view of Cambridge as a very 
wealthy university seems specially inap- 
propriate when the incomes of the pro- 
fessors are looked into. It may be as well 
to say that though these words are written 
by a professor, there is nothing personal 
to the writer in the matter, for the en- 
dowment of his particular professorship 
cannot be included among the endow- 
ments intended to produce what may be 
called professorial incomes, being a sum 
which yields £97 los. a year, less income 
tax, so long as consols remain at three per 
cent. The founder evidently intended it 
to be used for the expenses of investiga- 
uon, But taking the other professorships 
one with another, the aggregate amount 
mentioned is clearly inadequate to the 
proper remuneration of a body of men, 
some at least of whom hold a high place 
in their respective departments of study. 
And when the matter is looked at in de- 
tail the conclusion is stronger still, for it 
proves that the university has founded no 
inconsiderable number of professorships 
at £300 a year, and has had no little diffi- 
culty in providing even that stipend. And 

the idea, which is believed to be preva- 
lent, that the professors largely increase 





their income by fees from the students 
attending their lectures, must be dismissed 
as at variance with the facts. The lists of 
lectures for the present term are pub- 
lished, and it will be found from them that, 
excluding professors in the medical and 
natural-science schools, where there are 
expenses attending the delivery of the 
lectures and demonstrations, announce 
ments of lectures are made by twenty-nine 
professors, of whom only one charges a 
fee ; and in this one case the university 
made a special arrangement when the in- 
come was readjusted on the professor’s 
entering upon office, that part of the in- 
come should come from the fees of stu- 
dents attending his lectures, the amount 
of which the university fixed. So far as 
persons under the new statutes are con- 
cerned, the university has laid down the 
principle that no fees shall be charged by 
professors or readers in consideration of 
lectures which form a part of the ordinary 
duty of their office ; but that fees may be 
charged by professors, readers, and uni- 
versity lecturers, for further assistance 
given to the students. Such fee may not 
exceed two guineasaterm. If professors 
have expenses in delivering their lectures, 
for material, apparatus, or manual assist- 
ance, the fee (if any) charged on this ac- 
count is to be determined from time to 
time by the university. These fees have 
been determined in the case of a number 
of professors, readers, and university lec- 
turers in the departments of medicine and 
natural science. 

The number of professorships whose 
income has been referred to is twenty- 
nine. The whole number of professor- 
ships is fifty. Of the fifty, two have no 
stipend, while the incomes of nine are 
provided from sources other than those 
here indicated, and do not appear in the 
university accounts. 

Under the new statutes the incomes of 
many of the professorships, to which 
very small stipends have hitherto been 
assigned, will be considerably increased 
from the additional funds provided by the 
contribution from the colleges enforced 
by these statutes. To such professors as 
have been elected since the new statutes, 
or have been brought by the university 
under the operation of the new statutes, 
the larger incomes are already being paid. 
But it must not be supposed that these 
larger incomes are large. There is not 
one of them which would enable a pro- 
fessor without some private means to 
maintain and educate a family of four or 
five children in the manner natural to the 
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social scale in which his professorial posi- 
tion places him, to say nothing of paying 
considerable premiums for life-assurance 
or laying by money for his widow and 
children. In a list of twenty-four pro- 
fessorships whose incomes are fixed by 
the new statutes, two are put at £600, ten 


at £700, eight at £800, and four at £850. | 


The other professorial incomes mentioned 
in the new statutes are, one at £500 (a 


medical practitioner), one at £650, and | 


one at £700. It is sad to see from the 
university accounts the reduction which 
has taken place in what was the hand- 
somest of all the professorial incomes, 
that of the Regius professorship of divin- 
ity, which was endowed by King James I. 
with the rectory of Somersham. A bill 
was introduced into Parliament some years 
ago to divide the income of the rectory of 
Somersham in fixed proportions between 
the professor and the vicar, and to relieve 
the professor of such charge of the parish 
as he had up to that time had. Many of 
the residents felt unwilling to consent to 
this bill, and especially to the small 


amount assigned by it to the professor, 
namely, four-sevenths of the net income. 
“ Unwillingness ” fails to describe their 
feeling when it was learned that the bill 
had passed in the long vacation, with an 


“amendment” which divided the net in- 
come equally between the professor and 
the vicar. So long as agricultural affairs 
are as much depressed as they are now, 
the income under this unfortunate act is 
gravely inadequate to the burden and re- 
sponsibility of the office. 

One point may be referred to again be- 
fore we leave the professors and proceed 
to the colleges. All the twenty-four in- 
comes of which mention has been made 
are declared by the statutes to be liable to 
reduction; that is, £200 a year is to be 
deducted if the professor holds a pro- 
fessorial fellowship. In a college where 
the fellowships keep up their maximum 
value of £250, the professor's income will 
thus be increased by £50 if he holds one 
of these fellowships. But in a college 
where the fellowship dividend has fallen 
below £200, his money income will be 
diminished by his holding a professorial 
fellowship, and the allowance of commons 
and dinner in hall is not in practice a 
large boon to a married man who lives in 
the town with his wife and family. The 


dividends at one college which has several | 


professorial fellows are said to have fallen 
to something like £130. 

The accounts of the colleges, like those 
of the university, are published each year 
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in the Cambridge University Reporter. 
The accounts last published appeared on 
February 16, 1888. They are described 
as “ Absuracts of Accounts of the Colleges 
in the University of Cambridge, as sent 
to the Vice-Chancellor by the several Col- 
leges for publication.” They occupy sev- 
enty pages of the Reporter, or about one- 
eighth less than the accounts of the uni- 
versity. 

The income of the seventeen colleges 
in Cambridge is in part corporate income, 
and in part trust income. ‘The latter is of 
two kinds: one applicable partly to pur- 
poses within the college, aad the other 
applicable solely to purposes outside the 
college, such as alms-houses, schools, and 
so on. The whole gross income of the 
colleges, according to the last published 
accounts, excluding only such parts as 
are restricted to purposes wholly without 
the college, and writing off the £10,000 
which they collect from their members to 
hand over to the university, may be stated 
as £300,000. In one case it is not clear 
from the accounts what proportion of the 
income comes from land, tithe, houses, 
etc., respectively ; but, taking the colleges 
as a whole, it may be said that their in- 
come from land was £125,000, from tithe 
£52,000, from houses £36,000, and from 
rent of rooms £24,000. The other main 
sources of income are other rent-charges, 
copyholds, stocks, shares, and annual dues 
of members. Looking at the nature of the 
property, it is clear that the colleges must 
be suffering very much from the depres- 
sion of rent of land and of tithe, and also 
that the outgoings for rates, insurance, re- 
pairs, and improvements, must be heavy; 
indeed, the total amount of these out- 
goings, including the management of the 
estates, is nearly £80,000, reducing the 
spending income to about £220,000. The 
Financial Board of the university return 
the assessed income, liable to taxation for 
university purposes, as £212,000, showing 
a diminution of £19,000 since 1883, when 
it exceeded £231,000. Somewhat the 
larger half of the £220,000 goes to mas- 
ters, fellows, and scholars, including, in 
the case of Downing College, the two 
Downing professors who are members of 
the society; seventeen heads of colleges, 





two professors, and about three hundred 


and thirty fellows, received £84,000; the 


scholars received £35,000, and £2,000 
went in prizes. It will be seen that 
£84,000 is almost exactly the sum re- 
quired to give each head £1,000 a year, 
each of the two professors £400, and each 
'fellow £200, while the money paid to 
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scholars is sufficient to give every under- 
graduate member ofa college about £12 a 
year, or to give a third of the men £35 a 
year apiece and £2 for books each year. 
These payments leave £99,000 still to 
spend. Servants received £14,000; main- 
tenance of the seventeen establishments 
cost £13,500 ; interest on loans and repay- 
ments amounted to £13,000; allowances 
to residents (heads, fellows, and scholars), 
£12,500; chapels cost £8,000; college 
officers, £7,000; subscriptions, donations, 
pensions, etc., £6,000; libraries, £3,000 ; 
total of these items, £76,000. Contribu- 
tions to the university accounted for 
nearly £8,000 of the remaining £23,000. 
Investments, building lecture-rooms, pay- 
ments to the tuition funds, improved 
balances at the end of the year, and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, accounted for the 
rest. It is not easy to see by what reduc- 
tions the colleges are to find an additional 
£17,000 a year for the university, as under 
the existing statute they must do in a few 
years’ time, without crippling their educa- 
tional efficiency. 

It will be seen that, except in the last 
sentence but one, no mention has been 
made of tuition. In accordance with a 
wise provision in the new statutes, the 
tuition fund in each college is now a 
special fund, and its accounts are pub- 
lished each year; the old arrangement 
having for the most part been that the 
tutors of the colleges received the pay- 
ments of the undergraduates for tuition, 
paid the stipends of the assistant tutors 
and lecturers, and retained such balance 
as there might be as remuneration for 
their performance of the anxious duties of 
a college tutor. In the same way the 
“caution money,” Zé, a sum, usually of 
£15, paid as a deposit or “caution” by 
each undergraduate on entry, and paid 
back to him at the end of his course, 
is now in each college a separate ac- 
count, called the caution fund, instead of 
being left in the hands of the tutor. In 
large colleges the amount of the caution 
fund at any given time is very consider- 
able ; at Trinity, for instance, the annual 
dividends on the sum invested in stock 
amount to £348. 

The amount received in the seventeen 
colleges from the students under the head 
of tuition, is not included in the statement 
of income of the colleges. In many cases, 
indeed generally, the college, in its cor- 
porate capacity, has nothing to do with 
the money, the tutor receiving it and dis- 
pensing it. 





In the year under considera- | 
tion, the amount was £44,000, increased | 
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by payments from the corporate incomes 
and other sources to about £47,000. The 
university calendar shows that there are in 
the colleges thirty-six tutors, twenty-four 
assistant tutors, and one hurdred and six 
lecturers. As the tutors and assistant 
tutors are also lecturers, the total number 
of college lecturers may be stated as one 
hundred and sixty-six. If the one hun- 
dred and sixty-six received £200.a year 
each as lecturers, the twenty-four assistant 
tutors £50 a year each as assistant tutors, 
and the thirty-six tutors £350 a year each 
as tutors, the total would be £47,000. 

It is unnecessary to say that a good 
many of the limited number of tutors re- 
ceive a good deal more than £550 a year, 
and that a good many lecturers receive a 
good deal less than £200 a year. But we 
may form some sort of idea of the income 
which the rank and file of the able men, 
who are gathered together in Cambridge 
as college lecturers, can fairly secure from 
their work. Some are not fellows of col- 
leges, either never having been fellows, or 
having given up their fellowships in the 
times before 1881, or being now in a state 
of expectation, waiting for some vacancy 
in the fellowships. But looking to the 
case of fellows, if we take the average 
arrived at for the income of a fellowship, 
and make the fellow a lecturer with the 
average stipend, and give him a college 
office with the average payment, we pro- 
vide him with an income of nearly £500 a 
year, his dinner in hall free, and an allow- 
ance for bread and butter for his other 
meals. In some colleges he will have 
rooms rent free; but in others he will pay 
a considerable rent for his rooms. The 
present writer’s experience of a quarter of 
a century ago was less favorable than that. 
The offer made to him was that he should 
give up the work he was doing, take a 
celibate feHowship of about £200 a year, 
with rooms rent free (unfurnished), but no 
allowance of any kind for dinner in hall, 
or commons for other meals ; a “ full ” lec- 
tureship, which meant in those days lec- 
turing ten hours a week, at £100 a vear; 
and a college office worth about £60 a 
year. For the two years which ran before 
the requirement of celibacy terminated 
the arrangement, the fellowship was worth 
just under and just over £200, and every 
glass of wine and every mouthful of food 
had to be paid for. So much for the 
luxurious position of a fellow of a college 
in the good old days. 

As things are now, taking the case of 
residents, the removal of the restriction of 
celibacy is a very doubtful boon, whether 
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to the individual fellow, or to the college, | 
or to the university, or to the cause of | 
higher education. If the fellow is a man | 
with private means, or marries a wife with 
money, the position is a pleasant one, and 
he can withdraw from active work as a 
tutor or lecturer as soon as he feels that | 
it is time for some younger man to take it | 
up. But if he depends upon his collegiate 
income, and the expenses of a family come 
upon him, pressing him most heavily about 
the time when in the ordinary course of 
things a healthy circulation would have 
brought the next junior into his place, he 
will feel that he has been drawn into a 
false position, and he will see no course 
open to him but to maintain it. One of 
the questions which the future has to 
solve is this: Will a married society of 
fellows, each with a wife and family de- 
pending upon his collegiate income, turn 
out of an office similar to their own, a fel- 
low or officer somewhat older than them- 
selves, on the ground that he is at a more 
advanced stage of the process of growing 
old than they at the time are? The col- 
legiate problem presented to the next 
commission will be a much more difficult 
one than that presented to the commis- 
sioners of 1877, for it will be complicated 
by a serious block in the succession to 
fellowships and to educational offices. 
Those who live to see it must expect 
trenchant handling of the college system ; 
and some of them may be tempted to ask 
whether the result is not a heavy price for 
higher education to pay for fifteen or 
twenty years of liberty to a very limited 
class of persons to marry and retain their 
fellowships. So far as we have got at 
present, the system has brightened many 
lives ; it has brought some very agreeable 
persons to reside in Cambridge; and it 
has saved the resident body the loss of 
many able men who would under the old 
system have gone away to take non-celi- 
bate incomes elsewhere. So far as the 
undergraduates are concerned, it has 
greatly reduced the value of the stimulus 
which the prospect of a fellowship, or a 
fellowship and lectureship, supplies; it 
has to a great extent removed from the 
college quadrangles and staircases the 
constant and educational presence of fel- 
lows residing in college ; and it has opened 
to the undergraduates a large number of 
private houses in the town and suburbs, 
where pleasant hospitality is dispensed, 
and young men have the opportunity of 
learning not to be Spartan in their hab- 
its. 
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BOSWELL AND HIS EDITORS. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
BOSWELL AND HIS EDITORS.* 


WRITING to Pope in 1728 concerning 
the annotation of ‘‘ The Dunciad,” Swift 
comments upon the prompt oblivion which 
overtakes the minor details of contempo- 
rary history. “Twenty miles from Lon- 
don nobody understands hints, initial let- 
ters, or town facts or passages, and in a 
few years not even those who live in Lon- 
don.” A somewhat similar opinion was 
expressed by Johnson, “In sixty or sev- 
enty years, or less,” he said, “all works 
which describe manners require notes.” 
His own biography is a striking case in 
point. Almost from the beginning the 
editorial pen was freely exercised upon it, 
and long before the minor term he men- 
tions it was already, to use an expressive 
phrase of Beaumarchais, “rongée d’ex- 
traits et couverte de critiques.” With 
Mr. Croker’s edition of 1831 it might have 
been thought that the endurable limits of 
illustration and interpretation had been 
reached, and, indeed, for some time that 
opinion seems to have obtained. But in 
the last few years three other editions of 
importance have made their appearance, 
each of which has its specific merits, 
while thirteen years ago was published 
another, recently reissued, which had, at 
least, the merit of an excellent plan. 
Boswell’s book itself may now, in Parlia- 
mentary language, be taken for “ read.” 
As Johnson said of Goldsmith’s “ Trav- 
eller,” “its merit is established, and indi- 
vidual praise or censure can neither aug- 
ment nor diminish it.” But the publication, 
in Lieutenant-Colonel Grant’s excellent 
brief memoir, of the first systematic bibli- 
ography of Johnson’s works, coupled with 
the almost simultaneous issue by Mr. 
H. R. Tedder, the able and accomplished 


* 1. The Life of Samuel Fohnson, LL.D., together 
with the Fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By 
James Boswell, Esq. New Editions, with Notes and 
Appendices by Alexander Napier, M.A. Six volumes. 
London, 1884. 

2. The Life of Samuel Fohnson, etc. 


By James 
Boswell. 


Illustrated with Portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. Five 
volumes. London, 1886. 

3. The Life of Samuel Fohnson, etc. A Reprint 
of the First Edition. To which are added Mr. Bos- 
well’s Corrections and Additions, issued in 1792, the 
variations of the Second Edition, with some of the 
Author’s Notes prepared for the Third; the whole 
edited, with new Notes, by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., 
F.S.A. In three volumes. Second Edition, with a 
Preface by the Editor, and a Boswell Bibliography by 
H. R. Tedder, F.S.A. London, 2888. 

4. Lifeof Samuel Fohnson. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. Grant. ‘* Great Writers’? Series. London, 1887. 

5. Boswell’s Life of Fohnson, including Boswell’s 
Fournal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Fohnson's 
Diary of a Fourney into North Wales. Edited by 
George Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford. In six volumes. Oxford, 1887. 
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librarian to the Athenzum Club, of a bib- | 
liography of Boswell’s masterpiece, affords | 
a sufficient pretext for some review of | 
Boswell and his editors. 

Johnson died on the evening of Mon- 
day, December 13, 1784. According toa 
letter dated May 5, 1785, from Michael 
Lort to Bishop Percy, printed in Nichols’s 
“Literary Illustrations,” and somewhat 
too readily accepted by Mr. Napier, the 
first life appeared on the day following 
the death. But this isa manifest mistake, 
as reference to contemporary newspapers, 
or even to the pamphlet itself, should have 
sufficed toshow. At page 120 is an account 
of Johnson’s funeral, which did not take 
place until Monday, December 20. More- 
over, the portrait by T. Trotter, for which 
Johnson is said to have sat “some time 
since,’ is dated the 16th, and in an article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber it is expressly stated that the book 
“was announced before the doctor had 
been two days dead,” and appeared on the 
ninth morning after his death. It may 
even be doubtful if this is strictly accu- 
rate, as the first notification of the pam- 
phlet in the Public Advertiser appears on 
Thursday, the 23rd, and promises its pub- 
lication that week. Its title is “ The Life 
of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., with Occa- 
sional Remarks on his Writings, an Au- 
thentic Copy of his Will, and a Catalogue 
of his Works, etc. 1785.” It is an oc- 
tavo of iv., 144 pages, and its publisher 
was the G. Kearsley, of 46 Fleet Street, 
who issued so many of Goldsmith’s works. 
Its author, too, was the William Cooke 
who subsequently wrote recollections of 
Goldsmith in the European Magazine for 
1793. In Kearsley’s advertisement great 
pains are taken to avert the possible 
charge of catchpenny haste, by the state- 
ment that the book had been drawn up for 
some time, but had been withheld from 
motives of delicacy. This anticipatory 
defence is, however, negatived by a com- 
munication in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for December, evidently written by or on 
behalf of the author, in which certain of 
its errors are excused upon the ground of 
“hurry.” It professes, nevertheless, to 
be “a sketch, warm from the life,” and, 
although speedily superseded by more | 
leisurely efforts, is certainly not stingy 
interest as the earliest of its kind, even if | 





itis not quite so early as it has hitherto | 
been affirmed to be. 

Cooke’s life was followed by articles in | 
the European and the Gentleman’s Mag: | 
azines for December, which, according to | 
the fashion of those days, appeared at the 
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end and not at the beginning of the 
month. That inthe European Magazine, 
which was more critical than biographical, 
was continued through several numbers, 
and contains nothing to distinguish it 
from the respectable and laborious jour- 
ney-work of the period. The sketch in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine is of a far more 
meritorious character, and was from the 
pen of Tom Tyers, the “Tom Restless ” 
of the “Idler,” and the son of Jonathan, 
“the founder of that excellent place of 
publick amusement, Vauxhall Gardens.” 
Tyers had really known Johnson with a 
certain degree of intimacy, and even Bos- 
well is obliged to admit that Tyers lived 
with his illustrious friend “in as easy a 
manner as almost any of his very numer- 
ous acquaintance.” He has certainly not 
caught Johnson’s style, as his memories 
are couched in abrupt. shorthand sen- 
tences which are the reverse of Johnson- 
ese. But apart from a certain vanity of 
classical quotation, with which he seems 
to have been twitted by his contempora- 
ries, ‘* Tom Restless ” writes like a gentle- 
man, and is fully entitled to the praise of 
having produced the first animated sketch 
of Johnson, who, from a sentence towards 
the close, appears to have anticipated that 
Tyers might be one day called upon “to 
assist a posthumous account of him.” Mr. 
Napier says that Tyers continued his 
sketch in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
January, 1785. This again is an error, 
which Mrs. Napier practically corrects, 
since in the valuable volume of “ John- 
soniana” which accompanies her hus- 
band’s edition, she prints no more than is 
to be found in the December number. 
The mistake probably arises from the fact 
that in the annual supplement to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine tor 1784 Tyers 
inserted a few corrections, which might 
with propriety have figured as foot-notes 
in Mrs. Napier’s reprint. 

Without a close examination of contem- 
porary advertisement sheets it would be 
difficult to fix precisely the date of publi- 
cation of the next biography. It isasmall 
duodecimo of one hundred and ninety- 
seven pages, entitled “ Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Late Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson.” The title-page is dated 
1785. Inthe preface mention is made of 
assistance rendered by Thomas Davies, 
the actor-bookseller of Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, who is described as “ the 
late.” The book must therefore have ap- 
peared after Thursday, May 5, when 
Davies died. Its author is supposed to 
have been the Rev. William Shaw, “a 
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modest and a decent man,” referred to in 
Loswell as the compiler of “ an Erse gram- 
mar,” subsequently issued in 1788 as 
“An Analysis of the Gaelic Language.” 
Color is given to this supposition by the 
fact that another of the persons who sup 
plied information was Mr. Elphinston, by 
whom Shaw was introduced to Johnson, 
and by the references made to the Ossian- 
ic controversy, in which Shaw did battle 
on Johnson’s side against Macpherson. 
For the book itself, it is like most of the 
pre-Boswellian efforts, Tyers’s sketch ex- 
cepted, mainly critical, and makes no 
attempt to reproduce Johnson’s talk or 
sayings. 

Chit-chat and personal characteristics 
are, however, somewhat more fully repre- 
sented in what — neglecting for the mo- 
ment Boswell’s “ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides ” — may be regarded as the next 
effort in the biographical sequence, the 
famous “ Anecdotes of the Late Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., during the Last Twenty 
Years of his Life,” by Hester Lynch 
Piozzi, which was published in March, 
1786. Written in Italy, where she was 
then living, it was printed in London. Its 
success, as might perhaps have been an- 
ticipated from her long connection with 
Johnson, was exceptional. The first edi- 


tion, like that of Fielding’s “ Amelia,” 
was exhausted on the day of publication, 


and other editions followed rapidly. Bos- 
well, as may be guessed, was not well dis- 
posed towards the work of his fortunate 
rival, and in his own book is at consider- 
able pains to expose her “ mistaken notion 
of Dr. Johnson’s character,” while his 
coadjutor, Malone, who tells us that she 
made 500/. by the “ Anecdotes,” plainly 
calis her both “inaccurate and artful.” 
We, who are neither editors nor biogra- 
phers of Boswell, need not assume so 
censorious anattitude. That Mrs. Piozzi, 
by habit of mind, and from the circum- 
stances under which her narrative was 
complied, was negligent in her facts (she 
even blunders as to the date when she first 
met Johnson) may be admitted, and it is 
not inconceivable that, as Mrs. Napier 
says in the “Prefatory Notice” to her 
‘‘ Johnsoniana,” her account would have 
been “ more tender and true if it had been 
given by Mrs. Thrale instead of Mrs. 
Piozzi.” But the cumulative effect of her 
vivacious and disconnected recollections 
(even Malone admits them to be “ lively ”) 
is rather corroborative of, than at variance 
with, that produced by Johnson’s more 
serious biographers. 
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of any of her contemporaries — her inter- 
course with Johnson was most unre- 
strained and unconventional, and, notwith- 
standing all its faults, her little volume 
(which we are glad to see has been recently 
reprinted in popular form by Professor 
Henry Morley) remains an essential part 
of Johnsonian literature. 

Boswell, whose magnum opus we are 
now approaching, so fills the foreground 
with his fame that the partial obliteration 
of his predecessors is almost a necessary 
consequence. In this way Sir John Haw- 
kins, whose “Life of Samuel Johnson, 
LLD. 1787,” comes next in importance to 
Mrs. Piozzi’s “ Anecdotes,” has suffered 
considerably ; and his book, which imme- 
diately after Johnson’s death was adver- 
tised as “forthcoming,” is, to use the 
words of a recent writer, “spoken of with 
contempt by many who have never taken 
the trouble to do more than turn over its 
leaves.” That he seems to have been ex- 
tremely unpopular can scarcely be denied. 
Malone, who accumulates a page of his 
characteristics, says that Percy called him 
“most detestable,” Reynolds “ absolutely 
dishonest,” and Dyer “ mischievous, un- 
charitable, and malignant,” to which gar- 
land of dispraise the recorder adds, as his 
own contribution, that he was “rigid and 
sanctimonious,” Johnson, too, styled him 
“an unclubable man.” But against all 
this censure it must be remembered that 
he was selected as one of the first mem- 
bers of “the Club” (to whose promoters 
his character can scarcely have been un- 
known, for he had belonged to the earlier 
association in Ivy Lane), and that Johnson 
appointed him one of his executors. Bos- 
well, whose vanity Hawkins had wounded 
by he slight and supercilious way in which 
he spoke of him in the “ Life,” could 
scarcely be supposed to feel kindly to 
him; and though he professes to have 
modified what he said of this particular 
rival on account of his death, we have no 
means of knowing how much he sup- 
pressed. He gives, nevertheless, what on 
the whole is a not unfair idea of Haw- 
kins’s volume. “ However inadequate and 
improper,” he says, “as a life of Dr. 


| Johnson, and however discredited by un- 


pardonable inaccuracies in other respects, 
[it] contains a collection of curious anec- 
dotes and observations which few men 
but its author could have brought to- 
gether.” What is commendatory in this 


| verdict is not exaggerated, and those who 


> 


| care enough for Johnson to travel beyond 
Her opportunities 
were great — perhaps greater than those | 


Boswell will certainly find Hawkins by no 
means so ponderous as Boswell would 
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have us believe. Many of the particulars 
he gives are certainly not to be found 
elsewhere, and his knowledge of the seamy 
side of letters in Georgian London was 
“extensive and peculiar.” 

To speak of Hawkins after Mrs. Piozzi 
is a Sequence more convenient than chron- 
ological, as it involves the neglest of an 
intermediate biographer. But the “ Essay 
on the Life, Character, and Writings of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson,” from the pen of the 
Rev. Joseph Towers, which comes be- 
tween them in 1786, has no serious import. 
It treats more of the writings than the 
character and life, and, except as the re- 
spectable effort of an educated man, need 
not detain us from Boswell himself, whose 
first offering at the shrine of his adoration 
was made in September, 1785, when he 
published the “Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LLD.” 
The tour, of which Johnson had himself 
given an account in his “Journey to the 
Western Islands of Scotland,” had taken 
place as far back as 1773, and Boswell’s 
journal had lain by him ever since. But 


the manuscript had been lent to different 
persons — to Mrs. Thrale among the rest. 
“Iam glad you read Boswell’s journal,” 
said Johnson to her; “you are now suff- 
ciently informed of the whole transaction, 


and need not regret that you did not 
make the tour to the Hebrides.” A more 
emphatic testimony is contained in the 
journal itself. Johnson, we are told, read 
it diligently from day to day, and declared 
that he took great delight in doing so. 
“ It might be printed,” he said, “ were the 
subject fit for printing,” and further on 
he forbade Boswell to contract it. In his 
dedication to Malone, whose acquaintance 
he made in Baldwin’s printing-office while 
correcting the proofs, Boswell showed that 
he was conscious of the strong point of 
his work, “the numerous conversations, 
which (he said) form the most valuable 
part.” Inthe third edition, dated August, 
1786, the success of the book justified an 
ampler note of gratification : — 


I will venture to predict, that this specimen 
of the colloquial talents and extemporaneous 
effusions of my illustrious fellow-traveller will 
become still more valuable, when, by the lapse 
of time, he shall have become an ANCIENT; 
when all those who can now bear testimony 
to the transcendent powers of his mind shall 
have passed away; and no other memorial of 
this great and good man shall remain but the 
following Journal, the other anecdotes and 
letters preserved by his friends, and those in- 
comparable works, which have for many years 
been in the highest estimation, and will be 
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| read and admired as long as the English lan- 
guage shall be spoken or understood. 


Whether this variation of exeg? monumen- 
tum is justifiable or not— and certainly 
some of the “incomparable works ” have 
but faintly fulfilled their promise of per- 
petuity — Boswell’s accentuation of his 
distinctive excellence, his admirably char- 
acteristic records of conversations, is un- 
answerable evidence of a settled purpose 
and a definite aim. 

On a fly-leaf of the “ Tour to the Heb- 
rides ” (not, as Mr. Napier seems to sup- 
pose, confined to the third edition) was 
announced as “ preparing for the press ” 
the greater work by which the tour was 
succeeded in 1791. At first it was to 
have been comprised in one quarto vol- 
ume, but it ultimately made its appear- 
ance intwo. The publisher was Charles 
Dilly, of the Poultry, and the title-page ran 
as follows: — 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., com- 
prehending an Account of his Studies and 
numerous Works, in chronological Order; a 
Series of his Epistolary Correspondence and 
Conversations with many eminent Persons; 
and various original Pieces of his Composi- 
tion never before published: the whole ex- 
hibiting a View of Literature and Literary 
Men in Great-Britain, for near half a Century, 
during which he flourished. 


In the dedication to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
referring to the earlier book, Boswell 
dwells upon a difference of treatment 
which distinguishes the life from its pre- 
decessor. In the tour he had, it seems, 
been too open in his communications, 
freely exhibiting to the world the dex- 
terity of Johnson’s wit, even when that 
wit was exercised upon himself. His 
frankness had in some quarters been mis- 
taken for insensibility, and he has there- 
fore in the life been “ more reserved,” and 
though he tells nothing but the truth, has 
still kept in his mind that the whole truth 
is not always to be exposed. In the ad- 
vertisement which succeeds he enlarges 
upon the difficulties of his task, and the 
labor involved in the arrangement and 
collection of material, and he expresses 
his obligations to Malone, who had heard 
nearly all the book in manuscript, and had 
revised about half of it in type. Seven- 
teen hundred copies of it were printed, and 
although the price in boards was two 
guineas, between May (when the book ap- 
peared) and August twelve hundred of 
these had been sold. Boswell, in giving 
this information to his friend Temple, in 





a letter dated the 22nd of the latter month. 
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expected that the entire impression would 
be sold off before Christmas, 

This hope, however, does not appear to 
have been realized, since the second edi- 
tion, in three volumes, considerably re- 
vised, and including “eight sheets of 
additional matter,” was not published until 
July, 1793. During the progress of the 
book through the press many additional 
letters and anecdotes had come to hand, 
which were inserted in an introduction 
and appendix. These numerous improve- 
ments were at the same time printed in 
quarto form for the benefit of the pur- 
chasers of the issue of 1791, and sold at 
half-a-crown, under the title of “* The Prin- 
cipal Corrections and Additions to the 
First Edition of Mr. Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson.” As in the “Tour to the Heb- 
rides,” the success of his labors inspired 
their author with a greater exultation of 
prefatory language. Referring to the 
death of Reynolds, which had taken place 
in the interval between the first and sec- 
ond editions, he says that Sir Joshua had 
read the book, and given “the strongest 
testimony to its fidelity.” He has Fohn- 


sonized the land, he says, farther on, and 
he trusts “they will not only talk but 
think Johnson.” 

He was still busily amending and re- 


touching for a third edition when he died 
on May 19, 1795, at his house, No. 47 
Great Portland Street (not Great Poland 
Street, as stated by Mr. Napier). The 
task was taken up by Malone, who had 
been his adviser from the first, and un- 
der Malone’s superintendence was issued, 
“revised and augmented,” the third edi- 
tion of 1799. From the fact that it con- 
tains Boswell’s latest touches, this edition 
is held to be the most desirable by John- 
son students. Boswell’s friends contrib- 
uted several notes, some of which were 
the work of the author’s second son, 
James, then a student at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fourth, fifth, and sixth 
editions followed, all under the editorship 
of Malone. Then, shortly after the publi- 
cation in 1811 of the last of these, Malone 
himself died. 
editions, all avowedly or unavowedly re- 
producing Malone’s last issue, subse- 
quently appeared, the ninth having some 
additions by Alexander Chalmers. Then 
came what is known as the “ Oxford” 
edition, by F. P. Walesby, of Wadham 
College, which contained some fresh recol- 
lections of Johnson and some stray partic- 
ulars as to Boswell, whose portrait for the 
first time is added. A tiny issue in one 


volume, beautifully printed in double col- 


Seventh, eight, and ninth | 
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umns at the Chiswick Press, is the only 
one that needs mention previous to the 
historical edition by the Right Honorable 
John Wilson Croker, published in 1831. 
As will be seen, the foregoing para- 
graphs deal more with Johnson’s earlier 
biographers than with the ostensible sub- 
ject of this review, Boswell’s editors. But 
the earlier biographers are, if not the 
chief, at least no inconsiderable part of 
the material employed by those editors, 
and by none more conspicuously, more 
ably, and at the same time more unhap- 
pily, than by the one whose labors at- 
tracted the censure of Macaulay and Car- 
lyle. What is most distinctive in Boswell 
is Boswell’s method and Boswell’s manner. 
Long before, Johnson had touched upon 
this personal quality when writing of the 
Corsican tour. ‘ Your history” (he said) 
“is like other histories, but your journal 
is in avery high degree curious and de- 
lightful. ... Your history was copied 
from books ; your journal rose out of your 
own experience and observation. You 
express images which operated strongly 
upon yourself, and you have impressed 
them with great force upon your readers.” 
From less friendly critics the verdict was 
the same. Walpole, though caustic and 
flippant, speaks to like purport; and 
Gray, who has been “pleased and moved 
strangely,” declares it proves what he has 
always maintained, “that any fool may 
write a most valuable book by chance, if 
he will only tell us what he heard and saw 
with veracity.” This faculty of commu- 
nicating his impressions accurately to his 
reader is Boswell’s most conspicuous gift. 
Present in his first book, it was more 
present in his second, and when he began 
his great biography it had reached its 
highest point. So individual is his man- 
ner, so unique his method of collecting 
and arranging his information, that to dis- 
turb the native character of his narrative 
by interpolating foreign material, must of 
necessity impair its specific character and 
imperil its personal note. Yet, by some 
strange freak of fate, this was just the 
very treatment to which it was subjected. 
From the very outset indeed, it would 
seem, his text was considerably edited. 
Boswell, like many writers of his temper- 
ament, was fond of stimulating his flag- 





ging invention by miscellaneous advice, 
| and it is plain from the comparison of his 
finished work with his rough notes, that 
|in order to make his anecdotes more di- 
| rect and effective he freely manipulated 
|his reminiscences. But it is quite proba- 
'ble—and this is a point that we do not 
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remember to have seen touched on — that | 


much of the trimming which his records 
received is attributable to Malone. At 
all events, when Malone took up the edit- 
ing after Boswell’s death, he is known to 
have made many minor alterations in the 
process of “settling the text,” and it is 
only reasonable to suppose that he had 
done the same thing in the author’s life- 
time, a supposition which would account 
for some at least of the variations which 
have been observed between Boswell’s 
anecdotes in their earliest and their latest 
forms. But the admitted alterations of 
Malone were but trifles compared with 
the extraordinary readjustment which the 
book, as Malone left it, received at the 
hands of Mr. Croker. Not content with 
working freely upon the text itself — com. 
pressing, omitting, transposing, as seemed 
good in his eyes — by a process almost 
inconceivable in a critic and /ittérateur 
of admitted experience, he liberally inter- 
larded it with long extracts and letters 
from Hawkins, Piozzi, Cumberland, Mur- 
phy, and others of Boswell’s predecessors 
and successors, and so turned into an ir- 
regular patchwork what the author had 
left a continuous and methodical design. 
Furthermore he incorporated with it, 


among other things, under its date of 
occurrence, the separate volume of the 


“Tour to the Hebrides,” having first 
polled and trimmed that work according 
to his taste and fancy. Finally, he added 
—and this is the least questionable of 
his acts —an inordinate number of foot- 
notes. Many of these, it must be con- 
ceded, are of the highest value. Penned 
at a time when memories of Johnson and 
his contemporaries were still fresh in 
men’s minds, and collected by a writer 
whose industry and curiosity were as ex- 
ceptional as his equipment and opportu- 
nities, they must always remain an inesti- 
mable magazine of Johnsoniana. Their 
worst fault is that they are more a ware- 
house than a treasury, and that they ex- 
hibit less of literary resource than literary 
incontinence. 

But, if the intrinsic worth of Croker’s 
voluminous annotations has survived the 
verbal artillery of Macaulay and Carlyle, 
it has luckily been otherwise with his re- 
modelling of Boswell’s text, the principles 
of which were virtually abandoned in the 
second edition of 1835. Unfortunately, 
the execution of this concession to popu- 
lar opinion was only partial. Although 
the majority of the passages added to the 
text were re-arranged as foot-notes or 
dispersed into appendices, the Scotch 
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tour still upreared itself in the midst 
as a huge stumbling-block, while the jour- 
ney to Wales and the letters of Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale were still retained. In 
1847, when Mr. Croker prepared his defi- 
nite edition, he continued impenitent to 
this extent, although he speaks in his 
“ Advertisement ” of abridgment and alter- 
ation. Nay, he even acquiesced in the 
perpetuation of another enormity which 
dates from the edition of 1835 (an edition 
which he only partly superintended), the 
breaking up of the book into chapters. 
This was a violation of Boswell’s pian 
which can only be described as an act of 
vandalism. ‘ Divisions into books and 
chapters,” says Mr. Napier unanswerably 
(if somewhat grandiloquently), “are, as it 
were, articulations in the organic whole 
of a literary composition ; and this special 
form cannot be superinduced merely ex- 
ternally.” Yet,all these drawbacks to the 
contrary, Mr. Croker’s edition enjoyed a 
long popularity, and the issue just referred 
to was reprinted as late as 1876. 

It would be beyond the province of this 
article to trace the post-Crokerian issues 
of Boswell’s book, which, with the excep- 
tion of an illustrated edition under the 
superintendence of Dr. Robert Carruthers, 
author of the life of Pope, were mainly 
reprints of Malone. But from what has 
gone before, it will be surmised that the 
presentation, as far as practicable, of Bos- 
well’s unsophisticated text must sooner or 
later become the ambition of the modern 
editor. In this praiseworthy enterprise 
the pioneer appears to have been Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald. In May, 1874, acting 
with the encouragement and countenance 
of the late Mr. Carlyle, to whom his work 
was dedicated, he published with Messrs. 
Bickers an edition of Boswell’s life in 
three volumes, of which the object was to 
exhibit Boswell’s text in its first pub- 
lished form, and at the same time to show 
the alterations made or contemplated by 
him in the two subsequent editions with 
which he was concerned. Thus the reader 
was enabled to follow the process of re- 
vision in the author’s mind, and to derive 
additional satisfaction from the spectacle 
of the naive and highly ingenuous motives 
which prompted many of Boswell’s recti- 
fications and readjustments. As was in- 
evitable in such a plan, the “ Tour to the 
Hebrides ” was placed by itself at the end, 
an arrangement which had also been fol- 
lowed by Carruthers; the “Diary of a 
Tour in Wales,” which Mr. Croker had 
turned into chapter xlvi. of his compilation, 


| disappeared altogether ; and the interpo- 
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lated letters knew their place no more. 
‘The division into chapters also vanished 
with the restoration of the original text, | 
which, together with Boswell’s spelling, 
punctuation, paragraphs, and other spe- 
cial characteristics, was religiously pre- 
served. By this arrangement, taken in 
connection with the foot-notes exhibiting 
the variations, the reader was placed in the 
position of a person having before him at 
one view the editions of 1791, 1793, and 
1799, as well as the separate “ Corrections 
and Additions” issued by Boswell in 
1793. Mr. Fitzgerald also appended cer- 
tain notes of his own; but wherever they 
occurred on the same page as Boswell’s 
work, carefully fenced them by a line of 
demarcation from what was _ legitimate 
Boswell. Upon these notes, generally 
brief and well-chosen, sometimes hasty 
and ill-considered, it is not needful to 
dwell. The noticeable characteristic of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s edition is its loyalty to 
Boswell, and for that, if for that only, the 
lovers of Johnson owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude. We are glad to note that after 


thirteen years this edition has been reis- 
sued, with a new and interesting preface, 
to which is added, from the Bookseller, 
the valuable bibliography by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, already referred to. 


In 1880, six years after the first appear- 
ance of the above edition of Boswell’s 
lite, Mr. Fitzgerald published, under the 
title of * Croker’s Boswell and Boswell,” 
a volume which was apparently the out- 
come of his earlier labors in this field. 
With the first part of this, which treats 
mainly of the feud between Macaulay and 
Croker, and the peculiarities and defects 
of the latter as an editor, we have no im- 
mediate concern. But the second part, 
which exhibits Boswell at his work, col- 
lects much valuable information with 
respect to his method of note-making, and, 
with the assistance of the curious memo- 
randa belonging to the late Lord Hough- 
ton, published in 1874 by the Grampian 
Club under the title of “ Boswelliana,” 
shows how much judicious correction and 
adroit compression went to produce these 
“literary and characteristical anecdotes 
. « « told with authenticity, and in a lively 
manner,” which, as Boswell explained to | 
his friend Temple, were to form the 
staple of his work. Other chapters of 
equal interest deal with Boswell’s strange 
antipathies and second thoughts, both of 
which themes, and the former especially, 
are of no small importance to the minute 
student of his labors. We have men- 
tioned this book of Mr. Fitzgerald's, be-| 
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cause, among the many productions of his 
rapid pen, it is the one which has always 
interested us most, and it is obviously, as 
he declares in his preface, written cox 
amore. 

That the reproduction of Boswell neat 
—to use a convenient vulgarism — had 
attracted closer attention to the defects of 
Croker’s concoction may be fairly as- 
sumed, and the volume just mentioned 
probably, and certainly among specialists, 
enforced this impression. Accordingly, 
in 1884, a new edition of the life, upon 
which the editor, the late Rev. Alexander 
Napier, vicar of Holkham, had been en- 
gaged for many years, was issued by 
Messrs. George Bell and Sons. It was 
illustrated by facsimiles, steel engravings, 
and portraits, and was received with con- 
siderable, and even, in some quarters, 
exaggerated, enthusiasm. In this edition 
the arrangement of Boswell’s text was 
strictly followed, and the tours in Wales 
and Scotland were printed separately. 
Many of Croker’s notes were withdrawn 
or abridged, and Mr. Napier, in pursu- 
ance of a theory which is as sound as it is 
unusual, also omitted all those in which 
his predecessor had considered it his duty 
“to act as censor on Boswell” and even 
on Johnson himself. 

The editor’s duty [said Mr. Napier] is to 
subordinate himself to his author, and admit 
that only which elucidates his author’s mean- 
ing. . . . It cannot be the duty of an editor 
to insult the writer whose book he edits. I 
confess that the notes of Mr. Croker which 
most offend are those in which, not seldom, 
he delights—let me be allowed to use a 
familiar colloquialism —to snub ‘‘ Mr. Bos- 
well.’’ 


In this deliverance no reasonable reader 
can fail to concur. Besides the editing of 


| Croker, however, Mr. Napier added many 


useful notes of his own, as well as some 
very interesting appendices. One of these 
reproduces the autobiographical sketch 
of Johnson prefixed by Richard Wright, 
of Lichfield, in 1805 to Miss Hill Booth- 
by’s letters ; another deals with that mys- 
terious “ History of Prince Titi” which 
figures in Macaulay’s review of Croker’s 
first edition; a third successfully dissi- 
pates the legendary account of a meeting 
between Ursa Major and Adam Smith, 
which represents those “grave and rev- 
erend seignors” as engaged in competi- 
tive Billingsgate. “Carlton’s Memoirs,” 
Theophilus Cibber’s “ Lives of the Poets,” 
and the daughters of Mauritius Lowe are 
also treated of in this, the newest part of 
Mr. Napier’s labors. 
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But his edition also includes a valuable 
supplement in the shape of a volume of 
“ Johnsoniana,” collected and edited by 
Mrs. Napier, whose praiseworthy plan is 
to avoid merely fragmentary “sayings ” 
and “anecdotes,” and, as far as possible, 
to give only complete articles. Thus Mrs. 
Napier opens with Mrs. Piozzi’s book, 
and then goes on to reprint Hawkins’s 
collection of apophthegms, the Hill Booth- 
by correspondence, Tyers’s sketch from 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, the essay 
published by Arthur Murphy in 1792 for 
his edition of Johnson’s works, and va- 
rious recollections and so forth collected 
from Reynolds, Cumberland, Madame 
d’Arblay, Hannah More, Percy, and 
others. But her freshest ¢rouvaii/le is the 
diary of a certain Dr. Thomas Campbell, 
an Irishman who visited England in 1775, 
and, after the fashion of the time, recorded 
his impressions. This diary has a curious 
history. Carried to Australia by some of 
its writer’s descendants, it was peaceably 
travelling towards dissolution when it was 
unearthed behind an old press in one of 
the offices of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales. In 1854 it was published 
at Sydney by Mr. Raymond, and from 
that date until 1884 does not seem to have 
been reprinted in England. Dr. Camp- 
bell had some repute as an historian, and 
it was he who prepared for Percy the me- 
moir of Goldsmith which, in 1837, was in 
the possession of Mr. Prior, and formed 
the first sketch for the straggling compila- 
tion afterwards prefixed to the well-known 
edition of Goldsmith’s works dated 18or. 
Campbell’s avowed object in coming to 
London was to “see the lions,” and his 
notes are sufficiently amusing. He lodges 
at the Grecian Coffee House, and at the 
Hummums in Covent Garden, where once 
appeared the ghost of Johnson’s dissolute 
relative, Parson Ford, the 


Fortem validumque combibonem, 
Lztantem super amphora repleta, 


of Vincent Bourne’s hendecasyllabics ; he 
saw Woodward in Hoadly’s “ Suspicious 
Husband,” and Garrick in Lusignan and 
Lear, in which latter character Dr. Camp- 
bell, contradicting all received tradition, 
considered “he could not display himself.” 
He went to the auction-rooms in the Piaz- 
za; he went to the Foundling and the 
Temple and Dr. Dodd’s Chapel; he went 
to Ranelagh and the Pantheon, where he 
watched those lapsed lovers, Lady Gros- 
venor and the Duke of Cumberland, care- 
fully avoiding each other. He dined often 
at Thrale’s, meeting Boswell and Baretti, 
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and Murphy and Joknson. With the 
great man he was not impressed, and his 
portrait affords an example of Johnson as 
he struck an unsympathetic contemporary. 
According to Dr. Campbell this was his 
picture :— 


He has the aspect of an Idiot, without the 
faintest ray of sense gleaming from any one 
feature — with the most awkward garb, and 
unpowdered grey wig, on one side only of his 
head — he is forever dancing the devil’s jig, 
and sometimes he makes the most driveling 
effort to whistle some thought in his absent 
paroxisms. He came up to me and took me 
by the hand, then sat down upon a sofa, and 
mumbled out that he had heard two papers 
had appeared against him in the course of 
this week —one of which was—that he was 
to go to Ireland next summer in order to 
abuse the hospitality of that place also [a 
reference to the recently published ‘‘ Journey 
to the Western Islands”’]. His awkwardness 
at table is just what Chesterfield described, 
and his roughness of manners kept pace with 
that. When Mrs. Thrale quoted something 
from Foster’s ‘‘Sermons”’ he flew in a pas- 
sion, and said that Foster was a man of mean 
ability, and of no original thinking. All 
which tho’ I took to be most true, yet I held 
it not meet to have it so set down. 


From this it will be perceived that Dr. 
Campbell was of those who identified the 
“respectable Hottentot ” of Chesterfield’s 
letters with the “great lexicographer,” 
an identification which Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
in “Dr. Johnson: His Friends and His 
Critics,” has successfully shown to be un- 
tenable. 

Towards the close of 1884 Mr. Napier’s 
edition was reissued in the “ Standard 
Library,” making six small volumes, in 
which some only of the portrait illustra- 
tions of the first issue were reproduced. 
The chief addition consisted of a series 
of letters from Boswell to his friend Sir 
David Dalrymple. Extracts from this 
very interesting correspondence, bearing 
upon Boswell’s first acquaintance with his 
mentor, had appeared in the volume of 
“ Boswelliana ” already mentioned, but 
they had been but extracts. Mr. Napier 
gave the letters 2 extenso. Two years 
later Professor Henry Morley published, 
in five exceedingly handsome volumes, 
what, from the fact of its decoration by 
portraits from the brush of Sir Joshua, he 
christened the “ Reynolds” edition. In 
common with all Professor Morley’s work, 
the editing of this issue was thoroughly 
straightforward and sensible. A new and 
noticeable feature was the prefixing to each 
of the prefaces of the different editors 
a succinct account of the writer. At the 
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end came an essay entitled “ The Spirit 


of Johnson,” to which can scarcely be de- | | 
| ceptional literary virtue. Our only regret 
| is that his preface is touched a little too 


nied the merit which a recent critic has 
claimed for it of being “one of the best 


descriptions of Johnson’s character that | 


” 


have ever been written.” There were also 
elaborate indices, of which one can only 
say in their dispraise that they were less 
elaborate than that prepared by the editor 
who follows Professor Morley. Like Mr. 
Napier, Mr. Morley was largely indebted 
to Croker, and like Mr. Napier he freely 
pruned that gentleman’s luxuriance. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Grant's ex- 
cellent little memoir in the “ Great Writ- 
ers’ series deserves mention, because, 
although exceedingly unpretentious, it is 
the work of one who, to borrow Boswell’s 
epithet for Malone, is certainly “ John- 
sonianissimus.” It is impossible to turn 
his anecdotical pages without seeing that 


he is steeped in the literature of the pe- | 
| result remains on record, but that bloom- 


riod, and that, for him, the personages of 
the Boswellian drama have all the reality 
of living friends. His volume, too, in- 
cludes a valuable bibliography by Mr. 
John P. Anderson of Johnson’s works, 
which, in point of time, preceded the 
special bibliography of Loswell’s life in 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s new edition. And this 
brings us to the last work on our list, the 
sumptuous edition by Dr. G. Birkbeck 
Hill, issued in 1887 from the Clarendon 
Press, a work which has been received 
with an almost universal chorus of praise. 

That Dr. Hill’s book is “un livre de 
bonne foi” there can indeed be little 
doubt. He is well known as a devoted 
worshipper at Johnson’s shrine. He has 
been for years a persistent reviewer of 
books on this subject (especially Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s), and his essays (collected in 1878 
from the Cor#hill and other periodicals 
under the title of “Dr. Johnson: His 
Friends and His Critics ”’) bear that unmis- 
takable stamp which denotes the writer 
who has not crammed his subject for the 
purpose of preparing an article, but who 
has, so to speak, let the article write itself 
out of the fulness of his resources. Be- 
sides these he edited, in 1879, Boswell’s 
“Journal of a Tour in Corsica” and his 
correspondence with Andrew Erskine. 
But he has crowned his former labors by 
this sumptuous edition with its excellent 
typography, its handsome page, and its 
exhaustive index, which last, we can well 
believe, must have cost him, as he says, 
“many months’ heavy work.” That he 
himself executed this ‘‘sublunary task,” 
as a recent writer has described it, is mat- 
ter for congratulation; that he has aiso 





verified it page by page in proof almost 
entitles him to a Montyon prize for ex- 


strongly with the sense of his unques- 
tioned industry and conscientiousness, 
However legitimate it may be, the public 
is always somewhat intolerant of the sz- 
perbia quesita meritis. Moreover, it is 
an extremely difficuit thing to display ju- 
diciously, and, after all, as Carlyle said of 
Croker’s efforts, the editing of Boswell is 
“*a praiseworthy but no miraculous pro- 
cedure.” 

This note of self-gratulation in Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s introductory words is, 
however, but a trifling drawback when 
contrasted with the real merits of a work 
which, in these days of piping-hot publi- 
cation, has much of the leisurely grace of 
eighteenth-century scholarship. The la- 
bor — not only the labor of which the 


less and fruitless labor with which every 
one who has been engaged in editorial 
drudgery can sympathize— must have 
been unprecedented. Nothing could be 
more ungracious than to smear the petty 
blot of an occasional inaccuracy across 
the wide field which has been explored so 
observantly — certainly it could not be the 
desire of those who have ever experienced 
the multiplied chances of error involved 
by transcription, press correction, revis- 
ion, and re-revision. At the same time 
we frankly own that we think Dr. Birk 
beck Hill’s edition has not escaped a dan- 
gerous defect of its qualities. It unques- 
tionably errs on the side of excess. ‘1 
have sought,” he says, “to follow him 
[Johnson] wherever a remark of his re- 
quired illustration, and have read through 
many a book that | might trace to its 
source a reference or an allusion.” And 
he has no doubt been frequently very for- 
tunate, notably in his identification of the 
quotation which Johnson made when he 
heard the Highland girl of Nairne singing 
at her spinning-wheel, in his solution of 
“loplolly,” and in half-a-dozen similar 
cases. But, as regards * remarks that re- 
quire illustration,” there are manifestly 
two methods, the moderate and the im- 
moderate. By the one nothing but such 
reference or elucidation as explains the 
text is admissible ; by the other anything 
that can possibly be connected with it is 


| drawn into its train, and the motley notes 


tread upon each other’s heels much as, in 
the fairy tale, the three girls, the parson, 
and the sexton follow the fellow with the 
golden goose. To the latter of these 
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methods rather than the former Dr. Birk- 
beck Hill “seriously inclines,” and almost 
any portion of his book would serve to 
supply acasein point. Take, for instance, 
the note at p. 269, vol. i., to the verse 
which Boswell quotes from Garrick’s ode 
on Mr. Pelham :— 


The same sad morn, to Church and State 
(So for our sins ’twas fix’d by fate) 

A double stroke was given; 
Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 
St. John’s fell genivs issued forth, 

And Pelham fled to heaven. 


Neither Malone nor Croker has any 
note upon this, and as Boswell himself 
tells us that Pelham died on the day on 
which Mallet’s edition of Lord Boling- 
broke’s works came out, and as the first 
line of his paragraph gives the exact date 
of the event, it is difficult to see what 
ground, and certainly what pressing need, 
there could be for further comment. Yet 
Dr. Hill has no less than four “ illustra- 
tions.” First he tells us, from Walpole’s 
letters, that Pelham died of a surfeit. 
This suggests another quotation from 
Johnson himself about the death of Pope, 
which introduces the story of the potted 
lampreys. Then comes a passage from 


Fielding’s “ Journal of a Voyage to Lis- 


bon ” to the effect that he (Fielding) was 
at his worst when Pelham died. Lastly 
comes a second quotation from Walpole, 
this time from his * George II.,” in which 
we are told that the king said he should 
now “ have no more peace,” because Pel- 
ham was dead. The recondite erudition 
of all this is incontestable, but its utility 
is more than doubtful. Dr. Hill’s method 
is seen more serviceably at work in a note 
on Reynolds’s visit to Devonshire in 1762. 
First we get a record how Northcote, 
“with great satisfaction to his mind,” 
touched the skirt of Sir Joshua’s coat, and 
this quite naturally recalls the well-known 
anecdote how Reynolds himself in his 
youth had grasped the hand of the great 
Mr. Pope at Christie’s. The transition to 
Pope’s own visit as a boy of twelve to 
Dryden at Will’s Coffee House thus be- 
comes an easy one. ‘* Who touched old 
Northcote’s hand?” says Dr. Hill. “ Has 
the apostolic succession been continued ? ” 
and then he goes on to add: — 


Since writing these lines I have read with 
pleasure the following passage in Mr. Ruskin’s 
** Praeterita,’’ chap. i., p. 16: ‘‘ When at three 
and a half I was taken to have my portrait 
painted by Mr. Northcote, I had not been ten 
minutes alone with him before I asked him 
why there were holes in his carpet.’? Dryden, 
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Pope, Reynolds, Northcote, Ruskin, so runs 
the chain of genius, with only one weak link 

| in it. 

| This is an excellent specimen of the 
concatenated process atthe best. Weare 

| bound to add that there are many as good. 
| We are also bound to admit that the ex- 
|amples of its abuse are by no means 
|obtrusive. Dr. Birkbeck Hill, in short, 
| has done his work thoroughly. His appen- 
| dices —¢.g., those on Johnson’s Debates 
in Parliament and on George Psalmanazar 
are practically exhaustive, and he has 
|left no stone unturned in his labor of in- 
|terpretation. If in the result of that labor 
| there is something of ‘ surplusage,” to use 
|a word which Croker, with mock humility, 
| applied to his own efforts, it must also be 
| conceded that Boswell’s famous book has 
never before been annotated with equal 
learning, industry, and enthusiasm. 


|— 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SURGERY AND 
MEDICINE.* 


“LIFE,” wrote the lamented Walter 
Moxon, “is one long contest of the indi- 
viduality against the teachings of common 
sense.” Life always is a struggle, and 
the better the man, the higher his work, 
and the loftier his aim, the greater and 
more unceasing the struggle with tempta- 
tion, self-indulgence, and bad habits. The 
medical man has no immunity from the 
common lot; his is peculiarly a life of 
untiring warfare ; he is always in the thick 
of the battle with disease, and moreover, 
he has to exert himself strenuously to hold 
his own among his brethren and to earn a 
livelihood. The doctor is almost the only 
educated man claiming to be treated and 
regarded as a gentleman, and often having 
the tastes and instincts of that class, who 
commonly works for and looks for pay- 
ment to classes far beneath his own in the 
social scale. His education, the style of 
living demanded by public opinion and 
custom, and the claims upon him, lead him 


* 1, Address delivered at the Opening of the Sur- 
gery Section at the Annual Meeting of the British 
Medical Association, Brighton, August, 1886. By 
John Eric Erichsen, F.R.C.S., LL.D., F.R S. 

2. General Summary of Conclusions from One 
Thousand Cases of Abdominal Section. By Lawson 
Tait, F.R.C.S., M.D. London: 1888. 

3. On the Treatment of Fractures and Wounds. 
By the late Sampson Gamgee, F.R.S. Ed. Second 
Edition. London: 1888. 

4. Operative Surgery of Malignant Disease. 
H. T. Butlin, F.R.C.S. London: 1887. 
5. Eyesight, and How we Lose it, 

Smith. London: 1887. 
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to demand a rate of remuneration greatly | 


above the means of most of his clients. 
Moreover, in no other liberal calling is the 
conflict with professional rivals so embit- 
tered, and in none are the disintegrating 
influences of professional competition so 
prominently and persistently forced upon 
the attention of the general public. A 
medical career consequently lacks, and 
always must lack, those social amenities 
and advantages which attract able and 
accomplished men in such numbers to 
other liberal callings, and in which the 
rewards of their labor largely consist. 

Medicine is nevertheless universally al- 
lowed to be a most useful occupation, one 
affording unbounded scope to the most 
enlightened and far-reaching mind. We 
gladly transcribe the graceful words of Sir 
James Paget. 


I dare to claim [he said] for medicine that, 
among all the sciences, ours in the pursuit 
and use of truth offers the most complete and 
constant union of those three qualities which 
have the greatest charm for pure and active 
minds — novelty, utility, and charity. These 
three, which are sometimes in so lamentable 
disunion, as in the attractions of novelty with- 
out either utility or charity, are in our re- 
searches so combined that, unless by force or 
wilful wrong, they hardly can be put asunder. 
And each of them is admirable in its kind. 
‘or in every search for truth we can not only 
exercise Curiosity, and have the delights — 
the really elemental happiness — of watching 
the unveiling of a mystery, but on the way to 
truth, if we look well round us, we shall see 
that we are passing among wonders more than 
the eye or mind can fully apprehend. And 
as one of the perfections of Nature is that in 
all her works wonder is harmonized with util- 
ity, so is it with our science. In every truth 
attained there is utility either at hand or among 
the certainties of the future. And this utility 
is not selfish; it is not in any degree correla- 
tive with money-making; it may generally be 
estimated in the welfare of others better than 
in our own. Some of us may, indeed, make 
money and grow rich; but many of those that 
minister even to the follies and vices of man- 
kind can make much more money than we. 
In all things costly and vainglorious they 
would far surpass us if we would compete 
with them. We had better not compete 
where wealth is the highest evidence of suc: 
cess; we can compete with the world in the 
nobler ambition of being counted among the 
learned and the good, who strive to make the 
future better and happier than the past. 
to this we shall attain if we remind ourselves 
that, as in every pursuit of knowledge there is 
the charm of novelty, and in every attainment 


of truth utility, so in every use of it there may | 
I do not mean only the charity | 


be charity. 
which is in hospitals or in the service of the 
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poor, great as is the privilege of ovr calling 
in that we may be its chief ministers, but that 
wider charity, which is practised in a constant 
sympathy and gentleness, in patience and self- 

evotion. And it is surely fair to hold that 
as in every search for knowledge we may 
strengthen our intellectual power, so in every 
practical employment of it we may, if we will, 
improve our moral nature, we may obey the 
whole law of Christian love, we may illustrate 
the highest induction of scientific philan- 
thropy. 


In spite of the drawbacks of a medical 
career, in spite of great exposure, and of 
much worry and overwork, medical men 
do not suffer from ill-health to the extent 
common in many other callings apparently 
far more happily circumstanced. The 
chronic ill-reaith so curious and inexplica- 
ble a feature of clerical life does not pre- 
vail among them; and though death is 
always busy in the ranks of the medical 
army, cutting down pitilessly and unex- 
pectedly many in their first youth, and 
making wide gaps between the ages of 
forty-five and sixty, the average of health, 
though not the duration of life, is far 
above the common average in professions. 
Dr. Richardson has summed up the char- 
acteristics of a medical career very hap- 
pily in the following excellent passage : — 


Medical men, as a class, are remarkably 
free from disease, when all the details of their 
lives are taken into consideration. They pass 
through singularly trying ordeals: the first in- 
troduction into the dissecting-room ; the first 
lessons in the operating theatre; the first prac- 
tical instructions in the obstetric art; the first 
performance of post-mortem examinations ; the 
first visits in cases of infection; the extensive 
field of learning that has to be traversed for 
passing and obtaining the necessary honors and 
degrees; the early struggles for practice, when 
youthful strength is the certain preventive to 
progress; the constant activity-and expectation 
when success comes ; the night and day of toil ; 
the intimate conversance with human misery, 
mental and physical, in all its most terrible 
forms; the implicit trusts and confidences that 
have to be received and maintained with a 
watchfulness that knows no limit. These 
taxes on the man of physic, which continue 
as long as he follows his occupation, seem at 
first sight sufficient to shorten his life struggle, 
and to render it while it lasts all but intoler- 
able. Facts give a result very different from 
that which might be supposed. As a man 


| going into battle loses the sense of fear when 
And | 


once the engagement commences, so the medi- 
cal man, fairly started, feels in the actual con- 
flict with the dangers and dreaded duties lying 
in his way that these are often easily overcome 
when resclutely faced. In a brief time his 
familiarity with the conflict removes the early 
sense of anxiety, and, like the soldier in per- 
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petual campaign, he ceases to be startled or | 
surprised by any of his duties. Moreover, he 
soon learns from practice a theory of living 
which he may have never heard formalized as 
a system of philosophy. He becomes uncon- 
sciously a necessitarian. He is the servant 
of Necessity, and in her service discovers that 
if at every moment that he acts he does his 
best according to the light of knowledge 
afforded him by the age in which he labors, 
he must be right. The painful sights and sor- 
rows of the day fade from him as he passes 
from one to another, or from them all to some 
new and happier scene. When the medical 
practitioner is duly seasoned to his work; 
when he is diverted by other and distracting 
pursuits from those which are purely profes- 
sional; and when his work is carried out with- 
out that slavery to it which greed begets and 
fosters, he leads a life that is healthy up to 
the average. He has scope for muscular 
exercise; he has always to be acquiring new 
information, which keeps the mental organism 
employed; and as he soon discovers, again 
from necessity, that to make his presence en- 
durable to the sick he must be serene and 
cheerful, he acquires a temper of serenity and 
cheerfulness. I have not a doubt—and I 
speak from a large experience of them and 
their ways —that, taking them all in all, the 
members of the Aisculapian fraternity are the 
cheerfullest and happiest of any section of 
the community. I have not known among 
them an instance of melancholia; I have 
rarely met a well-marked instance of hypo- 
chondriasis; and though they sometimes im- 
agine they have detected diseases in their own 
bodies which do not exist, they far more fre- 
quently err in not taking care of themselves, 
and in deterring to submit to treatment when 
they are suffering from actual disease. They 
prefer to die in harness, and their preference 
is usually gratified. The diseases specially 
incident to medical men are intermittency of 
the action of the heart, induced usually from 
broken rest; rheumatism and bronchitis, from 
exposure to cold and wet; diabetes, from ex- 
cessive nervous fatigue; and paralysis. They 
are also subject to some rare accidental dis- 
eases from which other men are exempt, 
notably to that most fatal poisoning which 
iollows a wound from the knife or the needle, 
inflicted while carrying on the dissection of a 
dead body, or even while performing a surgi- 
cal operation on the living subject. 


Every one must have been struck by 
the uncomplaining devotion to duty char- 
acterizing many humble practitioners, who 
plod on in the midst of hardships seldom 
equalled in any other liberal calling, who 
submit to broken rest and the querulous 
complaints of dissatisfied patients, who 
give up forever all participation in the 
amusements and relaxations of the social 
class from which they originally sprang, 





and this in return for a most meagre in- 
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come and still smaller public honor. 
Sometimes this submission to duty comes 
from a lofty spirit of self-denial akin to 
that of the saintly Jesuits who toiled and 
suffered among the pitiless savages of 
North America; sometimes it has its 
source in that enthusiasm of humanity 
which inspired St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Francis Xavier in their lifelong mis- 
sion; but far more often it comes from 
the love of science and the earnest desire 
to relieve human suffering. 

Of late years there has been an unprece- 
dented improvement in the rank and file 
of the profession. This is partly due to 
the general progress of the nation, partly 
to a raising of the lowest examinations, so 
that many elderly practitioners would 
have been unable to satisfy the severer 
requirements of the past fifteen years. No 
medical man can now commence practice 
without having had a long and thorough 
training, and he must have given proof 
that he possesses a fairly good knowl- 
edge of every branch of his profession. 
Time will show whether more than this 
can be attempted. We do not expect 
more at present, and we should not be 
surprised were the present stringent reg- 
ulations to thin the number of candidates 
for the lower diplomas; indeed, well-in- 
formed authorities assert that there are 
signs that the rush into the profession has 
ceased, and we have heard that a dearth of 
junior practitioners is being experienced 
in remote country places. The regula- 
tions for the higher medical diplomas — 
for example, the medical degrees of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Trinity College, 
Dublin, the membership of the Royal 
College of Physicians of London, and the 
fellowship of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England — leave little to desire, 
and candidates for them find that their 
hands are full enough, and that many years 
of assiduous preparation are needed. The 
recent brilliant revival and growing popu- 
larity of the Cambridge Medical School, 
largely due to Professor Humphry, is most 
gratifying ; while the formation of a med- 
ical school, in something more than name, 
at Oxford, is not less satisfactory. We 


‘observe with pleasure that great stress 


was laid on medical education in the ad- 
dress of the president of the British Med- 
ical Association to the meeting held at 
Glasgow in the present year. 

The greatest advance in the medical 
science of our generation is the clearer 
and more general recognition that the 
power of medicine to cure disease is ex- 
tremely limited; in other words, that the 
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aim of the enlightened physician should 
be prevention rather than cure. Sanitary 
science has accomplished wonders, but 
only as the handmaid of medicine. The 
discoveries of the past two centuries have 
taught sanitary reformers where and how 
to work. It is the unselfish love of man- 
kind and a generous sense of duty that 
have stimulated many of those researches 
that are now bearing such golden fruit, 
and which, while limiting the work of the 
doctor and curtailing his income, make 
life longer and pleasanter. The death- 
rate of 1886 was the lowest recorded up 
to that time, with the exception of 1881 
and 1885. In 1881 the mortality from all 
causes fell slightly below 19 per thou- 
sand, while the rate of 1886 was a little 
above 19. From some cause the male 
mortality since 1863 has not diminished 
pari passu with the female; a plausible 
explanation offered is that more of the 
male mortality lies outside the sphere 
benefited by sanitary progress; for in- 
stance, men oftener than women suffer 
from violence, overwork, drink, and ex- 
cess. Among one thousand of the urban 
population 20 die in one year, while the 
rural rate of mortality is 18; this differ- 
ence is much less than in former years. 
The healthfulness of towns, measured by 
the death-rate, is improving more rapidly 
than that of rural districts. Towns, how- 
ever, afforded more scope for improve- 
ment, and they have had to pay heavily 
for parks and new streets, while country 
districts had open fields, green lanes, and 
broad highways. Towns purchase fresh 
air ata high price, and pay heavily for 
new streets. but rural districts are not 
so healthy as they should .be ; they suffer 
from bad water and the defective drainage 
of dwellings. In 1887 the death-rate fell 
to 18°8, which was actually the lowest in 
any year on record. For the seven years 
1881-7, the mean annual death-rate was 
only 19.2 and 2°2 below the mean rate of 
the preceding ten years, 1871-80. This 
extraordinary diminution in the death-rate 
means that four hundred thousand persons, 
in England and Wales alone, were alive at 
the end of the seven years whose deaths 
would have taken place had the mortality 
continued as high as in the very healthy 
ten years, 1871-80, The mortality from 
zymotic diseases was 3°96, 4°15, and 3°4 
per thousand respectively in the three 
decennia, 1851-6o, 1861-70, and 1871-80 ; 
but in the first seven years of the current 
decennium it did not exceed 2°42. The 
surest way of grasping these astounding 
figures is to compare them with those from 
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other countries; and when we find a 


| zymotic death-rate 3, 4, or 6 per thousand 


heavier, and a general death-rate of 28 or 
30 instead of one of 19°2, we better under- 
stand our advantages. Wedo not pretend 
that medical men have been the sole 
agents in these reforms; in part they are 
the result of general prosperity, better 
education, greater temperance, and higher 
moral tone ; and in part they are the out- 
come of the generous and spontaneous 
exertions of people unconnected with 
medicine. But while national progress 
has acted upon medicine, medicine has 
reacted upon national progress. 

The following extract from a presiden- 
tial address on health by Sir Lyon Playfair 
forcibly puts the improvement in military 
hygiene : — 


Since the Crimean war, the military author- 
ities, aided by the excellent hygienists among 
the medical officers of the army, have placed 
the health of the army in a much more satis- 
factory condition, and the result is that the 
mortality of the army is now less than half of 
what it was before the war. But it is not in 
our army alone that such results have been 
produced. Formerly the deaths from sick- 
ness in campaigns were four times more nu- 
merous than those from wounds. Every 
campaign now lessens the proportion, because 
the sanitary condition of the soldier’s life, 
both in peace and war, is much better attend- 
ed to. In the Franco-German war the Ger- 
man troops lost less than a third of their dead 
by disease, while formerly the loss had been 
four times that from wounds. The foilowing 
figures give the deaths from disease for every 
hundred men lost in the campaign: French, 
in the Crimean war, 79; United States troops, 
in American war, 80; Germans, in the last 
French war, 29. The small loss from disease 
compared with that from wounds in the 
French army promises much for military hy- 
giene in future campaigns. In the Crimean 
war, after the sad experience among our own 
troops, owing to defective sanitary organiza- 
tion, we sent out a sanitary commission and 
improved the hygienic condition of our troops, 
while France failed to do so. And the final 
result, according to Chenu, is that while we 
lost 12 per 1,000 of our men, France lost 155 
of hers. Formerly the rate of mortality in 
the chief towns of British India, such as Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, was appalling; now by 
hygienic improvements, and in spite of the 
tropical climate, it scarcely exceeds that of 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow. 


Many towns long reputed unhealthy 
have become healthy up to and above the 
average as soon as wise sanitary meas- 


ures have been carried out. Hong Kong 
is an instance in point, and a most re- 
markable one. In 1842 and 1843, the 
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deaths amongst our troops ranged from 
19 to 22 per cent.; in other words, the 
death-rate per thousand was between 190 


and 220, an appalling sacrifice of life. | 


In 1845 better accommodation reduced 
the death-rate to 85 per thousand. Still 
more recently, when model barracks were 
erected, the deaths fell to less than 25 per 
thousand, which shows that the climate 
was not the only thing to blame. In the 
last century the climate of Calcutta was 
pestilential; it is stated that in 1723 a 
large proportion of the British residents 
in Fort William died of ague. Again, in 
this same city of Calcutta, Dr. Clark re- 
cords that, in 1770, an epidemic of ague 
occurred, which carried off eighty-six thou- 
sand natives and fifteen hundred English- 
men. Let these figures be contrasted 
with the fruits of good drainage and per- 
sistent attention to the laws of health, 
and see what can be done. Fortunately 
for the triumph of preventive medicine, 
we can turn to the Calcutta of our day. 
The following passage is sufficiently start- 
ling: “ Strangers will read with surprise 


that I do not think I saw above a dozen 
cases of ague in a year on the average, 
and those occurred in persons who had 
gone into the neighboring jungles on hog- 


hunting and other such excursions.” Sci- 
ence has in the Indian capital conquered 
one bane of our race — the deadly ague of 
tropical climates. 

The appointment of medical offcers of 
health is a great step in the right direc- 
tion, though it would be desirable that in 
large towns, where the remuneration is 
sufficiently large, they should be debarred 
from private practice, and devote their 
whole time to the health of the public. 
Another material advance is the diffusion 
of physiological instruction and the for- 
mation of St. John’s ambulance classes all 
over the land. The victim of accident 
may command on arriving at home the 
best medical help, or, if he belongs to a 
humbler class, there are many excellent 
hospitals furnished with every conven- 
ience and comfort at hand; but the diffi- 
culty of getting to those comforts has to 
be surmounted, and even before he starts 
on his journey his life may be endangered 
by loss of blood, or irretrievable injury may 
result from careless handling of a shat- 
teredlimb. Ambulance instruction, tech- 
nical though it often appears, can be made 


interesting ; it has saved hundreds of lives, | 
and hastened the recovery of thousands of | 
_ ranks. 
when we add that the confidence and | 
| and a large minority show signs that their 


sufferers; nor shall we claim too much 


self-reliance which the possession of such 
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| knowledge imparts, do much to prevent 
suffering and promote recovery. 

The human body is the most beautiful, 
the most complicated, and the most mar- 
vellous structure in the world. Its exqui- 
site strength, lightness, and symmetry, its 
perfect mechanism, wonderful power to 
repair itself, its adaptation to accomplish 
many, as it were, conflicting ends, make it 
worthy to be the dwelling-place of the 
mind of man. The hand and the brain of 
man raise him above all other animals, 
and proclaim his origin. To many am- 
bulance pupils, to be told that life means 
waste and repair; that not a thought can 
flash with lightning rapidity through the 
brain, not a glance of the eye can be 
directed to any object, not a finger can be 
lifted, not a breath can be taken, without 
some waste and some counterbalancing 
repair, is a revelation, opening up a wide 
field of knowledge to their admiring gaze. 
Considerably more than one hundred and 
thirty-two thousand pupils have passed 
through the course of ambulance instruc- 
tion in England alone, and one hundred 
thousand have received certificates of pro- 
ficiency after a sufficiently searching ex- 
amination, and we have no doubt that 
the more thoroughly such instruction is 
imparted the less will be the suffering 
from accident and the better the prospect 
of recovery. 

Another direction in which there has 
been marvellous progress of late years is 
in the character and completeness of med- 
ical literature. There is a strong tempta- 
tion among medical men to write for the 
sake of notoriety, and many books are care- 
fully illustrated and expensively printed 
with no other object than to attract atten- 
tion ; infact, this is a respectable and rec- 
ognized form of advertising, and though 
regarded with suspicion and under the ban 
of the profession, is nevertheless very 
commonly practised. Besides these more 
questionabie productions, many valuable 
treatises and compilations are published 
every year. Dr. Quain’s “ Dictionary of 
Medicine ” is in itself an encyclopedia of 
the science, the treatment of the vastly 
varied subjects being assigned in almost 
every case to the most eminent specialists 
in the profession. We do not think that 
any other profession has more to boast of 
in the shape of useful literature ; and this 
literary activity is almost entirely ad- 
dressed to the profession, as hardly any 
readers are to be looked for outside its 
Of late, too, the vigor and precis- 
ion of medical works has been improving, 
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authors are something more than mere 
doctors, and many presidential addresses 
may be read with pleasure by any educated 
and thoughtful man. 

Medical periodical literature is also in a 
pre-eminently healthy state, and is of in- 
calculable service to the profession in 
keeping many obscure practitioners az 
courané with the progress and discoveries 
of the age, and in presenting opportunities 
for the publication of curious cases, and 
of new methods of treatment that would 
otherwise never see the light. The labor 
expended on the compilation of these ta- 
bles is often enormous, and the fulness of 
the information conveyed most creditable. 
Most of these articles are without perma- 


nent interest; and one course of lectures. 


after another is reported verdatim on sub- 
jects that have been repeatedly handled 
quite as successfully elsewhere. But the 
very superabundance of medical periodical 
literature contributes in no small measure 
to keeping up a high tone of thought 
among hospital surgeons and physicians, 
and in fostering a healthy ambition among 
the junior members. ‘Teachingis far bet- 
ter done, and addresses are far better 
prepared, because teachers and readers 
already see themselves in the pages of the 
medical press. Medical periodicals find 
their way into every part of the United 
Kingdom, and are more or less carefully 
read by busy practitioners, few of whom 
would purchase large and systematic trea- 
tises; hence the very day that any bril- 
liant address is delivered or new operation 
devised, steps are being taken for giving 
it wor!d-wide publicity, and in this way, 
and in this alone, every advance becomes 
almost at once common property. Few 
men can originate, few can improve on 
recognized methods of treatment, but thou- 
sands can more or less faithfully imitate ; 
and we are not sure that, with the excep- 
tion of some of those great and shining 
lights whose names are household words, 
and who have from long practice and un- 
usual opportunities acquired an unexam- 
pled operative dexterity, there is any 
marked difference in the success with 
which operations are performed ; and suf- 
ferers can now be equally successfully 
treated, though not by practitioners of as 
exalted fame, in the remotest corners of 
the land, as in the great centres of popu- 
lation, a result which is in no small meas- 
ure due to the diffusion of knowledge by 
the medical press. 

The greatest triumphs of recent years 
have been achieved in surgery. In the 
first place we must rank the better con- 
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struction of hospitals, their more perfect 
sanitary arrangements, and their excellent 
nursing. Then came the introduction of 
anesthetics, which have enabled the sur- 
geon to perform deliberately operations 
that without their aid could never have 
been attempted. Were we asked to name 
the one thing that has done most to ad- 
vance surgery, we should unhesitatingly 
reply — chloroform. Though some danger 
attends its administration, and we are still 
in the dark as to the causes which some- 
times lead to fatal results, chloroform has 
saved ten thousand times as many lives as 
it has shortened. It is said to have been 
used twenty thousand times in the Cri- 
mean war by the French surgeons alone 
without a death. Many of the deaths at- 
tributed to the use of it are not in reality 
due to that cause. Surgical literature 
shows conclusively that sudden death 
sometimes occurred from the shock of a 
grave operation in pre-chloroform days; 
and the suspense before the operation, the 
loss of blood, and the general constitu- 
tional disturbance may account for a con- 
siderable proportion of the comparatively 
rare deaths under chloroform, though the 
anesthetic gets the discredit of the catas- 
trophe. 

Another advance has been the greater 
care in dressing wounds; it is only in our 
day that the triumphs of antiseptic surgery 
in the broadest and most comprehensive 
meaning of the word, have been complete. 
We have no wish to detract from the well- 
earned fame and brilliant abilities of Sir 
Joseph Lister, when we say that his labors, 
magnificent and fruitful though they un- 
doubtedly are, have been only part of a 
general advance all along the line. Pro- 
fessional opinion is divided, and jealousy 
isatwork. We shall not do him injustice 
when we assert that his chief aim was 
the diminution of suffering; and though 
others may have been working as ener- 
getically, and making discoveries, he de- 
serves the highest and most enduring 
credit forhis share. It would be too much 
to expect that any one could in such an 
age as this find the field clear. The cir- 
cumstances that prompt one man to un- 
dertake fresh researches influence others, 
and the discoveries of one run the risk of 
being forestalled by those of others; but 
the fact remains that the name of Sir 
Joseph Lister will always be indissolubly 


|associated with the improved surgical 


dressings of the day, and with the dimin- 
ished mortality resulting from operations 
and severe wounds. 

In this context the treatise of the late 
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Sampson Gamgee “On the Treatment of 


Fractures and Wounds ” calls for a more | 


than passing notice. Mr. Gamgee, who 
worked much on the lines of Sir Joseph 
Lister, deals in that work with the great 
guiding principles of modern scientific 
surgery as exemplified in the treatment of 
wounds and fractures, and those principles 
are — Cleanliness, immediate exclusion 
of air, infrequent dressing, compression 
and immobilization of the injured part. 
Therein lies the perfection of surgical 
treatment; and when it can be carried 
out from the first, the months and weeks 
which used to pass while recovery took 
place a generation ago have been suc- 
ceeded by the weeks and days of our time, 


while complete recovery is far more fre-. 


quent. 

It is an ungrateful task to attempt to 
single out the names of those more bril- 
liant operators and accurate investigators 
to whom medicine and surgery are more 
especially indebted. The field is so fully 
occupied, and painstaking and accom- 
plished workers are toiling with unex- 
ampled zeal and directness; and, if not 
making fresh discoveries, certainly im- 
proving and perfecting what has been 
done. Every part of the body comes in 


for a full share of attention, and hardly a 
day passes that some trifling improvement 


is not made. Those epoch-making dis- 
coveries and improvements — such as the 
introduction of chloroform and cocaine, 
the excision of joints, ovariotomy, the 
removal of cerebral tumors, of the spleen 
and the kidney, and the practicability of 
interference with the liver — are of neces- 
sity rare. But the faintest whisper that 
some one has made a new departure sets 
a thousand eager investigators to work ; 
nor must it be forgotten that foreign Con- 
tinental nations and Americans are en- 
gaged in the same friendly rivalry, and in 
the course of a single winter any improve- 
ment made in any part of the world at the 
beginning of that season becomes common 
property, and is freely discussed, criti- 
cised, and improved upon. 

It has ever been an established and 
honorable principle in the highest ranks 
of the medical profession, that it acknowl- 
edges no vested rights in any discovery, 
and allows no one to patent a new remedy. 
Every advance is common property, al- 
though the reputation generally made by 
a successful innovator usually brings a 
large accession of lucrative practice. But 
the fabricator of patent medicines, who 
reserves to himself the secret of their 
composition, is not ranked amongst the 
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| true members of the profession, although 


there are some cases in which these medic- 
aments have not been discarded by the 
faculty. 

Mr. Eric Erichsen’s reputation is too 
firmly established-to make him fear the 
assault of rivals. Courteous, accom- 
plished, a careful teacher, endowed with 
a clear and forcible diction and some elo- 
quence, it startles the medical world to 
find that he takes a pessimistic view of the 
future of surgery. We give the passage 
that the year before last caused quite a 
commotion, because it reviews with ad- 
mirable clearness and fulness much that 
has been accomplished of late, although 
we venture to dissent from his prognosti- 
cations : — 

Take a work on operative surgery written 
immediately before the introduction of anzs- 
thetics, and compare it with any modern 
treatise on the same subject, and you will at 
a glance appreciate the advance recently made. 
Take, for instance, the last edition of the work 
on practical surgery by Robert Liston, pub- 
lished in 1846, immediately before the applica- 
tion of anzsthetics to surgical practice. Now, 
I take this work because it was the standard 
treatise of its day; its author, Liston, was by 
universal consent the boldest surgeon and the 
most skilful operator of his time, a man who 
did more to advance operative surgery than 
any other in his generation. He was a man 
who possessed in the highest degree the attri- 
butes which Celsus claims for the perfect sur- 
geon: ‘‘A/anu strenua, stabili nec unquam in- 
tremiscente, animo intrepidus,’? and if I must 
add ‘‘ mzsericors,’’ it is in the sense of one who 
looked to the ultimate good of the patient, 
even though it had to be obtained by much 
physical suffering. Well, if you would com- 
pare his work on operative surgery with any 
manual on the same subject of the present 
day, you will find that operations which Lis- 
ton would not have ventured to attempt, as 
being beyond the reach of rational surgery, 
are now daily performed; that organs which 
in his day were supposed to be forever safe 
from the knife, at least in the hand of the 
surgeon, are now incised or extirpated as mat- 
ters of ordinary practice; that, in fact, opera- 
tions which Liston would with all his boldness 
and skill have shrunk from contemplating, are 
now successfully done by every assistant sur- 
geon of every hospital in the kingdom. Let 
me mention some operations as illustrative of 


| what I have just said: the removal of tumors 


and cicatrices from the brain; the excision of 
the entire tongue, the larynx, and of the thyroid 
body; removal of portions of the ribs for the 
drainage of empyema; the extirpation of the 
spleen, the kidney, the uterus, and its ap- 
pendages; of the pylorus, of portions of the 
intestines, and vesical tumors; operations of 
various kinds on the liver and gall-bladder ; 
and finally, the perfection of ovariotomy. To 
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this long list may be added numberless minor 
operations, with the recapitulation of which I 
need not detain you, but not one of which will | 
be found to have been practised by Liston 
and his contemporaries, or alluded to in their | 
works. These great triumphs in the past | 
might lead to the hope that equally great ones | 
were in store in the future, to those who had 
the skill, the ingenuity, and the courage to 
follow out the same lines. But this would be 
a grievous error; the very success in the past 
has made further progress in the future diffi- 
cult, if not impossible; and the surgeon of 
the future must be content to be the follower 
of his predecessor. What has once been 
gained can never be lost. Our standpoint is 
always carried forward, and from it the final 
limits of the field of operative surgery may 
now easily be reached. For skill in art is 
hereditary; it is transmitted from master to 
pupil, is become hereditary in that profession 
by which it has been created, and in which it 
continues to be practised. That the final 
limits of surgery have been reached in the 
direction of all that is manipulative and me- 
chanical, there can, I venture to think, be 
little doubt. Within these limits there may 
be much of movement, of change, of modifica- 
tion in the éechnigue, if 1 may borrow that 
word from art; but movement is not neces- 
sarily advance; it is often the mere restless- 
ness engendered by dissatisfaction with estab- 
lished methods — change may be the outcome | 
of mere personal vanity, or of more unworthy 
motives. It sounds like a platitude to have 
to say to you that every artery in the human 
body accessible to the surgeon’s scalpel has 
been tied, and some have reached the final 
limit in operations on the arterial system. 
But within these limits there has been, and 
probably still will be, much of modification 
and much of change. Every artery has been 
tied by every kind of ligature which the inge- 
nuity of man could possibly invent; by perma- 
nent and by temporary ligatures, by ligatures 
of reserve, by hemp and by silk, by narrow 
threads and by broad tapes, by metallic wires 
of all kinds, by catgut, silkworm gut, strips 
of deer-skin, kangaroo tendon, and of aorta. 
i:very limb has long since been amputated up 
to its highest point, and some have reached 
the limits of advance in this respect. But the 
operations have been modified by every form 
of incision that could be invented, circular, 
flap, oval, quadrilateral, and by every con- 
ceivable combination of these. It is needless 
to say that every large joint has been excised. 
These operations also have been modified in 
every possible way; the incisions have been 
practised by incisions which were straight, 
curved, semi-lunar, oblique, L, T, and H 
shaped. The extractivii of the cataractous 
lens has long been done successfully, but the 
ingenuity of ophthalmic surgeons has devised 
no fewer than fourteen different methods by | 








which this single operation can be effected. | 
Vesical calculi have been extracted from the 
biadder by every channel through which that 
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organ can possibly be reached. We have 
thus reached, in many of our most important 
operations, the final limit to which surgery 
can be carried. 


To men of eager, restless temperament, 
to men of progressive minds, it is not 
pleasant to be told that progress can 
never more take place, that the goal of 
surgery is reached. But need we fear 
that this is the case? Surgery has ad- 
vanced and is advancing; in the last few 
but eventful years solid progress has ex- 
ceeded anything that could have been an- 
ticipated. We cannot tell when a new 
departure will be made, but we are con- 
vinced that no limits can practically be 
put to the possible triumphs of surgery, 
and that discoveries equal in daring and 
importance to any that have invested the 
past forty years with undying interest will 
reward the coming generation. A thou- 
sand eager hands, a thousand keen eyes, a 
thousand trained intellects are working; 
and though it is not probable that many 
possess the capacity to originate anything 
useful, some are thus capable and will be 
thus fortunate. 

The increased power of saving diseased 
or maimed structures —in other words, 
conservative surgery — and the increased 
power now possessed of removing de- 
formities, promise still greater results, and 
will prevent incalculable misery. Plastic 
or constructive surgery is also advancing 
by leaps and bounds. Of the former, the 
saving of diseased joints which would 
formerly have been excised or amputated, 
is most conspicuous; of the ilatter, the 
straightening of crooked limbs ; this last 
is one of the most notable advances of our 
time. The radical cure of hernia means 
that thousands of sufferers are having, 
and still larger numbers will have, their 
utility and enjoyment of life completely 
restored by a simple and not particularly 
dangerous operation, which, undertaken 
sufficiently early, completely corrects the 
displacement, and prevents the disease 
from increasing until life becomes a bur- 
den and death a relief. 

Now we approach a branch of surgery 
with which the name of Lawson Tait, of 
Birmingham, is connected —those mar- 
vellous operations which we could not with 
propriety particularize here, as details 
would be out of place, and comparatively 
few of our readers could followthem. To 
quote the generous words of Oliver Wen- 


| dell Holmes :— 


Among the guests whom I met in the 
grounds was a gentleman of the medical pro- 
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fession, whose name I had often heard, and 

whom I was very glad to see and talk with. 
This was Mr. Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S., M.D., 
of Birmingham. Mt. Tait has had the most 
extraordinary success in a class of cases long 
considered beyond the reach of surgery. If I 
refer to it as a scientific hari kari, not for the 
taking but for the saving of life, I shall come 
near enough to its description. This opera- 
tion is said to have been first performed by an 
American surgeon in Danville, Kentucky, in 
1809. So rash and dangerous did it seem to 
most of the profession, that it was sometimes 
spoken of as if to attempt it were a crime. 
Gradually, however, by improved methods, 
and especially by the most assiduous care in 
nursing the patient after the operation, the 
mortality g grew less and less, until it was rec- 
ognized as a legitimate, and indeed an invalu- 
able, addition to the resources of surgery. 
Mr. Lawson Tait has had, so far as I have 
been able to learn, the most wonderful series 
of successful cases on record; namely, one 
hundred and thirty-nine consecutive opera- 
tions without a single death. As I sat by the 
side of this great surgeon, a question sug- 
gested itself to my mind which I leave the 
reader to think over. Which would give 
most satisfaction to a thoroughly humane and 
unselfish being of cultivated intelligence and 
lively sensibilities —to have written all the 
plays which Shakespeare has left as an in- 
heritance for mankind, or to have snatched 
from the jaws of death more than a hundred 
fellow-creatures, almost seven scores of suf- 
fering women, and restored them to sound 
and comfortable existence? It would be cu- 
rious to get the answers of a hundred men 
and a hundred women, of a hundred young 
people and a hundred old ones, of a hundred 
scholars and a hundred operatives. 


We must confess that Mr. Holmes’s 
question startles us. He is something 
more than a successful doctor and a re- 
spectable teacher of anatomy ; some of his 
contributions to letters are of high merit, 
and will take an enduring place in the lit- 
erature of the age. If it comes to asking 
which one would prefer —the perfecting 
of ovariotomy or the creation of Hamlet, 
the Sistine Madonna, the Duomo of Flor- 
ence, or the Divine Comedy —there can 
be but one answer. The indescribable 
delight of giving pleasure to countless 
millions, of inscribing one’s name among 
the most glorious ornaments of the race, 
those who belong to no country and no 
age, but to all time, would be a temptation 
no one could resist. The victories of the 
doctor are very different ; at best his fame 
is limited, and comparatively few profit by 
the most brilliant discovery which has 
ever rewarded the art of the surgeon and 
the physician. While millions visit with | 
reverence the resting-place of Shake- 
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| speare, Dante, Raphael, Milton, and Mi- 
| chael Angeto, while the heart becomes ten- 
a and the thoughts rise heavenward as 
the feet tread the soil once pressed by 
Francis of Assisi and Savonarola, few 
among the general public will ever look 
with even passing interest on memorials 
of John Hunter, Robert Liston, Ambroise 
Paré, and Mondino. Dr. Jenner and Sir 
James Simpson are without doubt two of 
the greatest benefactors to humanity, the 
one by checking the ravages of small-pox, 
the other by stilling the agonies of pain ; 
but even these honored names do not ex- 
cite in men’s minds the enthusiasm be- 
stowed on the statesman, the warrior, the 
artist, and the poet. The doctor does not 
compete where world-wide fame is the 
reward of success. 

Ophthalmic surgery has been almost 
revolutionized by the discoveries and im- 
provements of recent years. The most 
striking advance in this direction has un- 
questionably been the introduction of 
cocaine by Kohller of Vienna. The prep- 
aration most commonly used is the hydro- 
chlorate of cocaine; this is an alkaloid 
obtained from the leaves of Erythroxylon 
coca. Coca has long been known by re- 
pute, and most interesting accounts of its 
properties appeared from time to time in 
English publications ; the late Sir Robert 
Christison tested it with characteristic 
care, and published some admirable pa- 





pers. He was greatly struck by its action 
in enabling steep ascents to be made with 
less inconvenience and difficulty of breath- 
ing than usually attends such exertion. 
But its medical value has not been long 
recognized, and its use for deadening or, 
more accurately, anesthetizing mucous 
membranes has only just become general. 
Coca among the Indians of South Amer- 
ica was in much favor as a narcotic; its 
use dates from times long prior to the 
arrival of the Spanish conquerors ; they 
were astonished to find these people chew- 
ing coca leaves whenever they could get 
a few minutes’ repose for the purpose. 
Coca, like opium, hemp, and some other 
narcotics, seems to need rest to develop 
the full enjoyment of it. It is an article 
of extensive commerce among those 
tribes, and many thousand acres of rich 
and fertile land are set spart for its culti- 
vation. Europeans, orrather white Peru- 
vians, often indulge init. The people who 
take it habitually are called coqueros, 
and distressing accounts have been pub- 
lished of the ruin effected mentally and 
physically by this pernicious habit. On 
lthe other hand, some equally well-in- 
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formed authorities deny that evil conse- 
quences result, and assert that while 
greatly augmenting the enjoyment of exist- 
ence and soothing the natural melancholy 
said to be so striking a feature of the 
Indian character, it does not injure. Some 
of the reports as to the influence of coca 
in enabling severe exertion to be under- 
gone while little food was taken are almost 
incredible, and are not confirmed by exper- 


iments that have been made in England; |} 


had they been confirmed, they would have 
been inexplicable, and would have con- 
flicted with those facts as to the connec- 
tion between exertion and waste with 
which every one is familiar. Other re- 
ports deny that coca enables the laborer 
to do with less food. Dr. Weddell, a cau- 
tious and able investigator, denies that it 
satisfies the appetite, and he observed 
that the Indians who accompanied him, 
though they were chewing the leaf all day 
long, ate, at a single meal, as much food 
as would have lasted him a couple of 
days. 

Its services to ophthalmic surgeons in 
operations have immensely enlarged that 
branch of surgery ; instead of administer- 


ing powerful anesthetics, particularly dan- | : 
;and fitness for work, and to avoid those 


gerous to aged people with feeble action 
of the heart, a few drops of a two or four 
per cent. solution of hydrochlorate of 
cocaine are placed on the surface of the 
eye, and in a few minutes, without any 
danger to life, inconvenience to the sur- 
geon, or disagreeable after-consequences 
to the sufferer, the eye becomes dead to 
pain, and the most serious operations can 
be leisurely undertaken. Cocaine is also 
invaluable in deadening the pain of the 
eye. Whata boonit has been to sufferers 
from eye-complaints attended with pain 
and inflammation, we can only faintly con- 
jecture. One drop ofa solution contain- 
ing only one grain in an ounce of water 
will soothe an eye inflamed by dust or by 
the blow of a stone or by a sting, and in 
two days all trace of inflammation van- 
ishes. 

Eserine is another powerful modern 
agent; it contracts the pupil instead of 
dilating it as do cocaine and belladonna; 
and though its uses are less numerous, it 
is also invaluable to the surgeon. Eserine 
or physostigmine is an alkaloid obtained 
from the Calabar bean; it has been long 
known, but in this case also its application 
to the treatment of disease on a large scale 
is of yesterday, and its value has only been 
recognized a very few years ; indeed, many 
elderly practitioners have probably never 
prescribed it, and still regard it with the 
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intolerance of old age, as one of those in- 
novations which for a brief time are much 
talked about, and which are then displaced 
by other and equally belauded drugs, 
But both cocaine and eserine have estab- 
lished a position which they can never 
lose, unless through the introduction of 
still more valuable agents. <A very inter- 
esting point in pathology, almost but not 
| absolutely certain, and now being warmly 
discussed, is that the disorder known as 
sympathetic inflammation of the eye is 
caused by the migration of micro-organ- 
isms from the injured eye to the meninges 
of the brain, and thence down the optic 
nerve-sheath to the other eye. Another 
matter most interesting to the oculist, and 
which needs public attention, is the un- 
doubted connection between school work 
and myopia, and the increasing prevalence 
of shortness of sight as the result of grow- 
ing educational activity. 

In this branch of surgery, in spite of 
fourteen ways of performing the operation 
for extracting a cataractous lens and of 
evisceration and enucleation, and we know 
not what else, surgeons are clearly per- 
ceiving that, after all, it is better to pre- 
serve the eye inits highest natural vigor 


risks and diseases that necessitate opera- 
tions and lead to impairment of its powers. 
There is a wide difference between defec- 
tive hearing and defective sight, as far, 
that is, as the enjoyment of life is con- 
cerned, though none in their effect on the 
sufferer ; imperfect hearing cannot be con- 
cealed, and the deaf man is unconsciously 
shunned by his friends, and finds himself 
unable to follow conversation unless he 
insists on everything being repeated two 
or three times for his special benefit. The 
victim of bad sight, on the other hand, 
goes through life failing to see much that 
others enjoy, and one of the chief inlets 
of knowledge is closed; but this defect 
passes without attracting generai atten- 
tion. Bad vision is far more common than 
bad hearing, but it admits of more certain 
prevention if taken in hand early enough, 
while it can be far more easily relieved. 
Unfortunately bad sight, especially in 
towns, is becoming far more common, and 
there is but one effectual remedy —not 
overstraining the sight in early life. Noth- 
ing can exceed the delicacy and accuracy 
of the means for measuring the focal 
length of the eyes, examining and as- 
|certaining their condition and adapting 
| glasses to rectify imperfections of vision. 
| Visual defects are rapidly becoming more 

common, and their severity is increas: 
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ing, and yet they can often be altogether 
prevented, though if once allowed to de- 
velop rarely indeed can they be cured. 
Mr. Priestley Smith, whose labors have 
placed him in the front rank of Engksh 
ophthalmic surgeons, has given much at- 
tention to this subject, and dealt with it 
in a lecture before the Birmingham and 
Midland, Institute on “ Eyesight, and How 
we Lose it.” Some passages are of such 
excellence that they deserve attention 
from all parents and teachers : — 


To make this matter of short sight quite 
clear, let me sketch the course of a myopic 
scholar through his school life. I need not 
introduce him to you as a baby, for short 
sight is not met with in babies or in very 
young children. Picture him to yourselves as 
a boy of five years old. Up to the age of five 
or six, at least, he sees distant objects as well 
as any one. By this time he is beginning to 
know his letters well, and perhaps to read 
and write a little every day; but the lessons 
are short, and there is plenty of play between 
times, and all goes well with the eyes for an- 
other year or two. But as time goes on he is 
expected to do more; he has to sit for a good 
many hours every day with his head bent over 
his book, his slate, or his paper. 


wards, and this is done by the pull of the 
muscle attached to the inner side of the eye- 
ball; this pull tightens up the eye, as it were, 
and puts the coats a little more upon the 
stretch. Of course there is not the slightest 
harm in this in moderation; our eyes are 
made to look at near as well as at distant ob- 
jects; but in young people the coats of the 
eye are not so tough as they are in adults, and 
it a severe strain is put upon them for many 
hours every day, week after week, and month 
after month, they are apt to stretch, the eye 
is thereby elongated; in other words, it is 
made shortsighted. To return to our school- 
boy. Please to imagine that he is fond of his 
books, and that he works hard at school in 
the daytime, at home in the evening. lmag- 
ine also that his schoolroom is not very well 
lighted, that his school-books are printed in 
small type, that his seat is not a very com- 
fortable one, and that he is growing fast, and 
that his back is not very strong; that at night 
he has to study as best he may by the light 
of a flickering gas-burner or a single candle. 
Under such circumstances, what wonder if he 
gets into the habit of lolling forward over his 
work and putting his eyes very close to it? 
The strain is more than the eyes can bear; 
little by little the coats stretch, and short sight 
begins. The boy can now no longer distin- 
guish distant objects quite so clearly as his 
companions can. For a while this is hardly 
noticed, either by the lad himself or by those 
about him. As time goes on he rises from 
class to class, and gives more and more time 
to his books. Now he is unable to see what 


When we } 
look at a near object we turn both eyes in- | 
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| the master writes upon the blackboard, and 


he stoops over his work even more than be- 
fore. He is told to ‘‘ sit up,’’ of course; but 
he cannot sit up, for if he does so he cannot 
see his book. And so things go on from bad 
to worse, and the more shortsighted he be- 
comes the more he stoops, and the more he 
stoops the more shortsighted he becomes. 
He is not very good at outdoor games, of 
course, so he takes to his books more and 
more for company. He leaves school with a 
head full of knowledge, a pale face, and round 
shoulders, and lives for the rest of his life in 
a pair of spectacles. This is not amere fancy 
portrait. .. . Zo prevent short sight, prevent 
young people from using their eyes too long and 
too closely on near oljects. That is a simple 
rule, but it is not easily put into practice at 
the present day. Please notice that what we 
want our schoolboy to do is to work in a 
natural healthy position, with his shoulders 
square, his head upright, and zs eyes at least 
twelve inches from his book. You can’t make 
him do this by scolding him, but you can make 
him do it by more reasonable means. These 
are the means: he must have a comfortable 
seat with a support for the lower part of his 
back. He must work at a sloping desk, not 
at a flat table. He must be so placed that 


| there is plenty of light upon his work, and 


that he is not dazzled by light in his eyes. 
His books must be printed in good, large, 
clear type, so that he may be able to read 
them without the slightest difficulty at the 
proper distance. He must be accustomed to 
read with the book propped weil up in front 
of him, so that he may not need to stoop over 
it. He must be taught to write sitting square 
to the desk and upright, not twisted to one 
side and bending over it. These things must 
be attended to at home as well as at school. 


Mr. Priestley Smith has introduced 
some instruments for showing the mechan- 
ism and power of adaptation of the eye. 
These instruments are remarkable for their 
simplicity, but are so well conceived and 
ingenious that half an hour’s explanation 
conveys to the average medical student a 
thorough insight into a subject not always 
perfectly understood by experienced med- 
ical practitioners. Mr. Priestley Smith 
has also elucidated the pathology of glau- 
coma, that terrible and destructive disease 
which leads to great fulness, or rather 
distension, of the eye, and too often to 
total blindness. Conical cornea —the un- 
natural growing, that is, of the cornea 
until it forms a sharp cone —is now suc- 
cessfully treated by means of needle-cau- 
terization as well as by galvano-cautery ; 
the needle is inserted in its apex, and 
burns away a little of the redundant 
growth; this isa better method than the 
older operation of slicing off the apex of 
the cone. Conical cornea is attended with 
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such serious impairment of vision that it 


is a grievous trial to the sufferer. ‘There | 


is at present no possibility of telling what | 
gives rise to it, though some connection | 
exists between this disease and weakening | 
constitutional complaints, such as rheu- 
matic fever; or, at any rate, conical cor- 
nea is more often met with among persons 
who have had diseases of malnutrition. 

it has been said that the advance in 
medicine has not equalled that in surgery, 
and can hardly be placed in comparison | 
with it. In the ordinary practice of the 
art such advance as has been made shows 
itself chiefly in greater skill in diagnosis 
and prognosis, and in the possession of 
more palatable drugs, and of instruments 
of precision like the sphygmograph, an 
ingenious instrument for recording the fre- 
quency, force, and character of the pulse- 
beats ; and the clinica! thermometer. 

Medicine, moreover, has had its field 
greatly curtailed of late. Many obscure 
and obstinate diseases, which were in- 
cluded in its province, and for which very 
recently comparatively little could be 
done, have been transferred to the realm 
of the surgeon; and, while obstinately 
intractable as long as medicines were 
alone administered, are found to admit of 
ready and successful treatment at the 
hands of the surgeon. Physicians can no 
longer claim to be the gentlemen and 
scholars of the profession, and to regard 
surgeons as their humble dependents. 
Thirty or thirty-five years ago surgeons, 
as aclass, were admittedly worse educated 
and enjoyed fewer advantages than phy- 
sicians; but all is now changed, and a 
large proportion of the younger surgeons 
have had every advantage of training and 
culture that their medical compeers enjoy. 
Great academical distinction and high 
qualifications are as frequently possessed 
by surgeons as by physicians. 

Still there have been triumphs, of which 
we may mention a few: the treatment of 
rheumatic fever with salicylate of soda, 
the “knocking down” of high tempera- 
tures with antipyrin, the induction of 
sleep with chloral, paraldehyde, urethan, 
and hypnone, and the introduction of co- 
caine, the last invaluable as an internal 
remedy. The knowledge of the causes 
and course of disease is daily becoming 
fuller and more accurate; but the treat- 
ment by means of drugs is not advancing 
as rapidly as could be wished, and in too| 
many instances the physician can watch, ! 
but he cannot relieve, or if he is fortunate 
enough to relieve he cannot control, the | 
complaint, and conduct the patient to re- 





covery. The fact is that many diseases 
are the results of fundamental changes in 
the structure of the body, of deterioration 
of important organs, and not merely the 
outcome of disordered functions, so that 
by the time the physician is called to the 
rescue it is too late. The greatest tri- 
umphs will, no doubt, await the endeavor 
to control the causes of certain diseases, 
and in that respect no small progress has 
been made. 

The amazing results of the researches 
and experiments of M. Pasteur and his 
numerous disciples. which appear to be 
better known on the Continent than in this 
country, warrant a confident expectation 
that we are on the eve of one of the great- 
est revolutions that have ever taken place 
in medical science. Hitherto medicine 
has been in a great measure empirical. 
M. Pasteur goes to the root of the science 
by demonstrating what are the causes of 
disease. Therapeutics, or the treatment 
of diseases, will follow a knowledge of the 
cause. The theory, or, to speak more 
correctly, the discovery, of microbes, which 
is now styled the science of “ bacteriol- 
ogy,” has shown experimentally that the 
acute diseases known as eruptive fever, 
typhoid fever, abscesses, and even pulmo- 
nary phthisis are caused by the penetra- 
tion into the system of parasitic atoms, 
endowed with a species of vitality akin to 
that of fermentation, inconceivably dimin- 
utive, but capable of enormously rapid 
growth and reproduction. These are 
called microbes. Their presence deter- 
mines mechanical and chemical changes 
in the body which is the seat of disease. 
It is held that all contagious diseases are 
the result of the transmission or propaga- 
tion of these atoms. Nor is this mere 
theory. The actual microbe of tuber- 
culosis was discovered by M. Koch in 
1882. and he is also believed (though this 
is disputed) to have discovered the mi- 
crobe of Asiatic cholera. The microbe 
of typhoid fever was rendered visible and 
proved to exist in 1886 by M. Gaffky. 
These researches have been followed by 
the discovery that the principle of vacci- 
nation is capable of a large extension, and 
that the virulence of other diseases may 
be mitigated or prevented by the intro- 
duction into the system of a milder form 
of the same malady. That is the basis of 
M. Pasteur’s well-known treatment of 
hydrophobia, and of anthrax or coad in 
sheep and cattle. When these facts are 
fully substantiated, it would follow that 
the treatment of diseases would consist in 
the application of remedies or conditions 
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under which the poisonous microbes lose 
their vitality. It 
discoveries open a field of inquiry and 
practice which would place the science of 
medicine on a more certain basis than it 
has hitherto acquired. Our limits forbid 
us to enter fully on the subject, but we 
may refer our readers to a most valuable 
article by M. Jules Héricourt in the e- 
vue des Deux Mondes of September I. 

To return, however, to less speculative 
topics. Another advance is the constant 
use of the microscope, and the perfection 
of instruments for making fine microscop- 
ical sections. Among these the sliding 
microtome of Professor Thomas is distin- 
guished for its great exactitude, simple 
construction, and convenience of handling. 
With its help sections can be obtained 
whose thickness varies from ‘o5 to ‘005 
of a millimetre. 

Much greater discrimination has been 
shown of late in the selection of health- 
resorts; and though medical fashion 
changes with at times startling sudden- 
ness, and often with slender show of rea- 
son, guiding principles are being evolved 
from the lessons gained of late years, and 
there is less chance of places making a 
great reputation and then losing it with 
almost meteor-like rapidity. New wat- 
ering-places and fresh health-resorts are 
springing up in all directions, it is true, 
but it is being more clearly understood 
that special care is needed in the selection 
of the place to which to send a particular 
sufferer ; and even the local practitioners, 
whose incomes are peculiarly concerned, 
are often most conscientious in tendering 
sound advice and warning certain classes 
of sufferers not to approach within their 
lines. 

The art of the scientific pharmacist has 
also improved in an unprecedented de- 
gree; this was a department admitting of 
great advance. English medicine was 
said to be at a signal disadvantage com- 
pared with French, in that our neighbors 
paid more attention to the preparation 
of palatable and simple remedies, tech- 
nically called elegant preparations. A 
cursory inspection of any surgery or 
chemist’s shop showed that something 
was radically wrong, and that with care 
and intelligence many unpalatable drugs 
would admit of such preparation as to be 
less bulky, more palatable, and far more 
certain in their action. New and most 
powerful remedies are now being prepared 
with which the physician can treat his 
patients with a precision and confidence 
impossible half a generation ago. The age 


is obvious that these | 
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is fastidious ; people will take medicines 
readily as long as they are palatable ; but 
when medicines are unpalatable, they are 
not taken regularly; and the physician, 
often to the injury of the patient, is com- 
pelled to combine many drugs in one 
formula, his object being to restrict the 
number of doses, so that only two or three 
in the course of a day should be taken. 
Many drugs act far more certainly and 
rapidly in minute doses, taken many times 
a day, and it is more scientific not to com- 
bine in a prescription half-a-dozen incom- 
patible ingredients. Dr. Sidney Ringer 
has not ceased to reiterate that the best 
prescribing generally consists in the exhi- 
bition of frequent minute doses; this is 
far better than the imbibition of two or 
three large doses at long intervals. Were 
it possible to obtain the active principle, 
and could it be taken several times a day 
in the proper quantity, the boon to the 
patient would be immense. This is pre- 
cisely what modern progress is success- 
fully trying to accomplish. The active 
principle is much more often than formerly 
separated, weighed, and prepared, so that 
it can be taken in the proper dose just 
when needed. One form is in pills, and 
most drugs, unless very bulky, can be and 
are prescribed in that shape; another is 
in the small compressed masses prepared 
on the Wyeth system, called tablets or 
tabloids, which meet the requirements of 
a scientific age. Greater care than ever 
is taken to obtain perfectly pure drugs, 
and the British pharmacist has the world 
at his command. Some medicines are 
imported from America, others from the 
Continent, and some are obtained from 
English makers. The drug is weighed, 
sometimes by machinery, at other times 
by hand, and compressed by a powerful 
machine, the finished tabloid being turned 
out dry, usually white, palatable, firm, and 
ready for use. Nothing looks simpler 
than the machinery, which pours out so 
continuous a stream of finished pills or 
tabloids, that, in spite of the omnivorous 
British appetite for drugs, the wonder is 
where consumers are to be found, Hun- 
dreds of kinds of coated and uncoated 
pills, and forty or more kinds of tabloids, 
are manufactured, among them quinine, 
bromide of potassium, chlorate of potash, 
Dover’s powder, ipecacuanha, cascara sa- 
grada, saccharine, and cocaine; most are 
for internal use, others for the throat, and 
the bulky preparations of our childhood 
have been superseded in great measure. 
Minute discs for hypodermic injections 
are also made, most convenient to the 
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practitioner, and there is no possibility of 
making mistakes as to the dose. 
contrast between rows of medicine-bottles 
full to the cork of strong-smelling and 
nauseous drugs, and a neat little case con- 
taining twenty or thirty charming bottles 
of minute tabloids, can be readily under- 
stood. The hour for taking medicine 
ceases to be a misery, no loathing is ex- 
cited, and the recovery of the sufferer is 
actually promoted. Even the chemist 
need not suffer; he can act as the middle 
man, retailing the tabloids, pills, and slimy 
principles, which he receives from whole- 
sale houses. Drugs in these forms do not 
get mouldy or decay, nor do they acquire 
an unpleasant taste; they can be kept 
ready for use, and take up little room; 
and, most wonderful of all, they can be 
carried in tiny bottles in the pocket, a 
convenience which invalids appreciate. 
The administration of drugs by a hollow 
hypodermic needle is also becoming far 
more frequent ; minute doses of the drug 
act in this way with magical rapidity and 
certainty, and sufferers, long past taking 
drugs by the mouth, can be treated by 
means of hypodermic injections. 

In Sir Henry Roscoe’s review of chem- 
istry at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Manchester, last September, a 
passage which struck many readers with 
surprise was the one in which he spoke of 
saccharine, the curious sweetening agent, 
two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
times as sweet as cane sugar. Most peo- 
ple knew that the advance of chemical 
science had been rapid beyond precedent, 
and that coal tar had been the inexhausti- 
ble mine from which the modern chemist 
had obtained colors, scents, and flavors 
that had revolutionized the arts, increased 
the elegances and comforts of life, and 
shorn sickness of many of its terrors. 
But few knew that the scientific chemist 
could almost see a time when many valu- 
able adjuncts to human food would be 
built up in the laboratory and in any quan- 
tity desired. Saccharine is an agent that 
is‘being used as a drug and an adjunct to 
food in increasingly larger quantities ; its 
value as a therapeutic agent is better un- 
derstood every day, and to sufferers from 
diabetes and many forms of dyspepsia it 
is a blessing which they alone can appre- 
ciate. Saccharine is also prepared in 
tabloid form, a minute mass not larger 
than a millet seed being enough to sweeten 
a large cup of tea or coffee ; and its use is 
not followed by those discomforts and 
dangers that attend the resort to cane 
sugar. 


The | 
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To conclude. We have said enough to 
show that the progress in medicine and 
surgery keeps pace with that of science. 
No one need fear that all the discoveries 
and advances that will hereafter reward 
the ingenuity and research of man have 
been made. Though much has been 
effected, enough remains to be done to 
satisfy the ambition and fill the life of all 
the noble intellects and generous hearts 
whom medicine will attract. Fifty years 
hence our descendants will perhaps look 
back on our knowledge with much the 
same wonder and pity with which we re- 
gard the state of things obtaining when 
Robert Liston was in his glory, and Sir 
Henry Halford and Sir Henry Holland 
were at the head of their branch of the 
profession. 


From The Sunday Magazine. 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


In the preface to “ The Christian Psalm- 
ist” James Montgomery says that the 
hymns of earlier days seem to have been 
written by ail kinds of persons except 
poets, and adds, ** Cowper therefore stands 
alone among the mighty masters of the 
lyre, as having contributed a considerable 
number of approved and popular hymns 
for the purposes of public or private de- 
votion.” But since Montgomery’s time 
things have been improving, and the ranks 
of the hymnists are being more and more 
reinforced by men who may fairly claim 
the name of poets. 

Among this number we should be dis- 
posed to include the name of Francis 
Turner Palgrave, who, if he cannot be 
called a great poet, assuredly holds a very 
high place among the critics of poetry — 
proof of which may be found not only in 
the fact that he now occupies the chair of 
poetry in the University of Oxford, but 
that he is the editor of what is certainly 
the finest collection of English lyrics yet 
produced. In his post at Oxford he wor- 
thily holds a place once filled by John 
Keble, Matthew Arnold, and John Camp- 
bell Shairp. And while he has written 
not a few poems that deserve remem- 
brance, he has, if I mistake not, bent his 
energies still more earnestly to the pro- 
duction of hymns which should be suited 
| to express the special sentiments and feel- 
| ings of the present age — hymns destined 
| to become still more valued as Christian 
| thought grows more spiritual. 

Our readers will be glad to hear a little 
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of a man whose hymns often express their 
worshipping feeling. 


Francis Turner Palgrave is the eldest | tion. 


| feeling should be blende 
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and religious 
in its produc- 
If I may quote from a letter ad- 


should be, and how poetr 


son of Sir Francis Palgrave, the well-|dressed by him to myself: “The main 
known historian, and his wife Elizabeth,|reason for the inferiority of hymns to 


from whom he derives his second name. 
He was born at Great Yarmouth on the 
28th of September, 1824, and is now, 
therefore, sixty-four years of age. From 
1838 to 1843 he was at the Charterhouse 
School, whence he passed to Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, of which he became a scholar 
in 1842. In 1846 he was elected fellow of 
Exeter College, and in 1847 took a first- 
class in the classical schools. Leaving 
the University of Oxford Mr. Palgrave 
was engaged for a considerable time in 
the education department of the Privy 
Council, from which he retired in 1884. 
He then became private secretary to Earl 
Granville, who was at that time lord pres- 
ident. In the following year he was elect- 
ed professor of poetry in the University 
of Oxford. 

The following works have proceeded 
from his pen: “ Idylls and Songs ” (1854), 
“ Art Catalogue of the Great Exhibition” 
(1862), ‘‘ Essays on Art ” (1866), and “ Lyr- 
ical Poems ” (1871). He has also edited 


“The Golden Treasury of English Lyr- 
ics” (1861), “Sir Walter Scott’s Poems, 
with Life” (1867), and “Chrysomela: a 


Selection from Herrick.” He is best 
known, however, by his collection of En- 
glish lyrics, which is a model of editing, 
and by his “ Original Hymns,” of which 
the first edition appeared in 1867, followed 
by enlarged editions in 1868 and 1870. 
His object was “to try to write hymns 
which should have more distinct matter 
for thought and feeling than many in our 
collections offer, and so, perhaps, be of a 
little use and comfort to readers.” His 
hymns admirably fulfil this purpose. To 
those who are familiar with the monotony 
and dulness of the vast mass of hymns, it 
is a great relief to turn to Mr. Palgrave’s 
with their distinctiveness of theme, their 
marked individuality, and delicacy of 
phrasing. The exaggerated tone, expres- 
sive of feelings far above the range of 
ordinary mortals, so often found in hymns, 
is conspicuous by its absence, and in its 
place there is what Mr. Keble, in the 
preface to his “‘ Christian Year,” calls “a 
sober standard in matters of practical reli- 
gion.” Then his hymns are expressive 
of the feelings which are characteristic of 
the Christian heart in our own day — its 
difficulties, its perplexities, its longings. 
Professor Palgrave seems to me to have 
a singularly true idea of what a hymn 





ordinary lyrics lies, I think, simply in the 
fact that the true end of poetry is A/eas- 
ure, not instruction. It may and should 
often feach, but always through such 
pleasure as this fine artcan give. Hence, 
the didactic element which hymns always 
do and ought to include is very apt to 
lower the poetical quality. The strict 
laws of poetry are in fact inapplicable in 
this region, and it is only a criticism 
which has no sypathy with the object of 
hymns that can complain that these laws 
are more or less set aside.” But it is 
quite clear from Mr. Palgrave’s own 
hymns that he regards the poetic as an 
essential element in every hymn worthy 
of the name —that the didactic purpose 
should be suffused with keen and high 
emotion which is sure to take on lyric 
forms; whilst in hymns of pure worship 
this didactic element falls quite into the 
background. The stronger the lyric ele- 
ment is, the more will the hymn bear the 
soul aloft. And the more cultivated taste 
of the present day is not satisfied with the 
mere rhymed prose which passed current 
in earlier days, but demands verse in 
which the religious feeling is so strong 
that it naturally takes on lyric forms. 
Hence, the hymns most frequently sung 
in our day are those which are the prod- 
uct of the vision and faculty divine. In 
this respect the advance is very evident. 
Sternhold and Hopkins had to give way 
to Isaac Watts. Watts was largely 
eclipsed by the more lyric Charles Wes- 
ley, whilst all but the finest of 47s have 
had to yield to the selected ones of many 
a poetic hymnist of ourowntime. Twenty 
years ago Mr. Miller, the author of “ Sing- 
ers and Songs of the Church,” criticised 
Bishop Heber’s hymns as being too poet- 
ical. How differently they are now re- 
garded by the public at large is clear from 
the fact that every hymn he wrote is in 
common use, a thing unique in hymnody. 
The age, too, demands verses which shall 
express z¢s own feelings and not those of 
a bygone time. And those hymnists are 
the most popular who, being in deepest 
sympathy with the real feeling of the age, 
are able to give it the fullest and most 
lyric expression. Amongst these Pro- 
fessor Palgrave deserves a place of high 
honor for the sobriety of thought, the 
fidelity to the actual feeling of the time, 
the refined and yet lyric expression of his 
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hymns. Here and there he fails in me- 
lodiousness of utterance or in suitability 
of metre, but these defects are so slight 
that I do not care to dwell on them. 
Perhaps the best known of his hymns 
are those for morning and evening. The 
former beginning, “* Lord God of morning 
and of night,” and the latter, “O Light of 
Life, O Saviour dear,” both of which con- 
clude with the fine doxology (second only 
in merit to the well-known one of good 
Bishop Ken) :— 
Praise God, our Maker and our Friend; 
Praise Him through time, till time shall end, 
Till psalm and song His name adore 
Through Heaven’s great day of evermore. 


The child’s hymn, “ Thou that Once on 
Mother’s Knee,” is one of the few really 
fine children’s hymns in the language. 
These are too well known for it to be 
necessary to quote them; but others which 
are only gradually finding their way into 
use and favor are not so well known, and 
I will therefore append them. 

How true, how free from other-worldli- 
ness is the conception of the kingdom of 
God in the following hymn, suggested 
by our Lord’s saying, * For behold the 
kingdom of God is within you”! 


O Thou not made with hands, 
Not throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price, 
More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem ! 


Where’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above; 
Where’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art. 


Thou art where’er the proud 

In humbleness melts down; 
Where self itself yields up; 
Where martyrs win their crown; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace. 


Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go; 
Where in His steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where He is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 


Not throned above the skies 
Nor golden-walled afar, 

But where Christ’s two or three 
In His name gathered are; 

Be in the midst of them, 

God’s own Jerusalem! 


How accurately but how tenderly is the 
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difficulty, and yet the longing, of our day 
| for faith in the unseen Christ set forth in 
| the following verses ! — 


FAITH AND SIGHT IN THE LATTER DAYS. 
I prae: sequar. 


Thou say’st, ‘* Zake up thy cross 
O man, and follow me ;”’ 

The night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow Thee. 


But O, dear Lord, we cry, 
That we Thy face could see! 

Thy blesséd face one moment’s space — 
Then might we follow Thee! 


Dim tracts of time divide 
Those golden days from me; 

Thy voice comes strange o’er years of change ; 
How can I follow Thee? 


Comes faint and far Thy voice 
From vales cf Galilee; 

Thy vision fades in ancient shades ; 
How should we follow Thee? 


[Unchanging law binds all, 
And Nature all we see; 

Thou art a star, far off, too far, 
Too far to follow Thee. 


Ah, sense-bound heart and blind! 
Is nought but what we see? 

Can time undo what once was true; 
Can we not follow Thee ? 





Is what we trace of law 
The whole of God’s decree? 

Does our brief span grasp Nature’s plan 
And bid not follow Thee ?] 


In what we cannot see! 
As once of yore, Thyself restore 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| O heavy cross — of faith 
| 
| And help to follow Thee! 


If not as once Thou cam’st 

In true humanity, 

| Come yet as guest within the breast 
| That burns to follow Thee. 

Within our heart of hearts 

In nearest nearness be: 

Set up Thy throne within Thine own : 
| Go, Lord: we follow Thee. 

The verses enclosed in brackets are 
|scarcely suited for public worship, and 
| are therefore generally omitted. 

How true is the abasement of spirit be- 
| fore the thought of God in this terse aad 

yet pathetic hymn which he calls — 


THROUGH AND THROUGH. 
Infelix, quis me liberabit? 


We name Thy name, O God, 
As our God call on Thee, 
Though the dark heart meantime 
Far from Thy ways may be. 
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And we can own Thy law, 
And we can sing Thy songs, 
While the sad inner soul 
To sin and shame belongs. 


On us Thy love may glow, 
As the pure midday fire 

On some foul spot looks down; 
And yet the mire be mire. 


Then spare us not Thy fires, 
The searching light ana pain; 

Burn out our sin; and, last, 
With Thy love heal again. 


This moves along the same lines as the 
following hymn —the only one he ever 
wrote — by Thomas Hughes, better 
known as “ Tom Brown,” who for it alone 
deserves mention among the lay hymn- 
ists of our time,—a hymn which seems 
to me to gather up and express the whole 
spirit of the man, and to be worth a host 
of the mere rhymed prose of a multitude 
of hymn-writers : — 

O God of Truth, whose living Word 

Upholds whate’er hath breath, 

Look down on Thy creation, Lord, 

Enslaved by sin and death. 


Set up Thy standard, Lord, that we, 
Who claim a heavenly birth, 

May march with Thee to smite the lies 
That vex Thy groaning earth. 


Ah! would we join that blest array, 
And follow in the might 

Of Him the Faithful and the True, 
In raiment clean and white! 


We fight for truth, we fight for God, 
Poor slaves of lies and sin ! 

He who would fight for Thee on earth 
Must first be true within. 


Then, God of truth, for whom we long, 
Thou who wilt hear our prayer, 

Do Thine own battle in our hearts, 
And slay the falsehood there. 


Still smite! still burn! till naught is left 
But God’s own truth and love; 

Then, Lord, as morning dew come down, 
Rest on us from above. 


Yea, come! then, tried as in the fire, 
From every lie set free, 

Thy perfect truth shall dwell in us, 
And we shall live in Thee. 


Touched with a like spirit, but yet suf- 
fused with faith, is the hymn which fol- 
lows, “Lost and Found,” in which the 
real influence of sin is seen and traced out 
with rare insight :— 


Though we long, in sin-wrought blindness, 
From thy gracious paths have strayed, 

Cold to Thee and all Thy kindness, 
Wiltul, reckless, or afraid- 
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Through dim clouds that gather round us 
Thou hast sought, and Thou hast found us. 


Oft from Thee we veil our faces, 
Children-like, to cheat Thine eyes; 
Sin, and hope to hide the traces ; 
From ourselves, ourselves disguise ; 
Neath the webs enwoven round us 
Thy soul-piercing glance has found us. 


Sudden, ’midst our idle chorus, 
O’er our sin Thy thunders roll, 
Death his signal waves before us, 
Night and terror take the soul; 
Till through double darkness round us 
Looks a star, —and Thou hast found us. 


O most merciful, most holy, 
Light Thy wanderers on their way ; 
Keep us ever Thine, Thine wholly, 
Sufier us no more to stray! 
Cloud and storm oft gather round us; 
We were lost, but Thou hast found us. 


How full of emotion, how picturesque, 
in its description of the course of our 
Lord is his * Litany to the Name of Jesus”! 


Thrice-holy name ! — that sweeter sounds 
Than streams which down the valley run, 
And tells of more than human love, 
And more than human power in one; 
First o’er the manger-cradle heard, 
Heard since through all the choirs on high; 
O Child of Mary, Son of God, 
Eternal, hear Thy children’s cry! 
While at Thy blessé¢d name we bow, 
Lord Jesus, be amongst us now! 


Within our earth-dimmed souls call up 

The vision of Thy human years ; 

The mount of the transfigured form ; 

The garden of the bitter tears; 

The cross uprear’d in darkening skies; 

The thorn-wreathed head; the bleeding side ; 

And whisper in the heart, ‘‘ For you, 

For you I left the heavens, and died.’’ 
While at the blesséd name we bow, 
Lord Jesus, be amongst us now! 


Ah! with faith’s surest inmost eye 

The riven rock-hewn bed we see, 
Untreasured of its heavenly guest, — 
Triumphant over death in Thee! 

And O! when Thou, our Saviour Judge, 


| Again shall come in glory here, 


With love upon Thy children look, 


| And bid us read our pardon clear! 


While at the blesséd name we bow, 
Lord Jesus, be amongst us now! 


These are but examples of Professor 
Palgrave’s styles. The reader will see 
how varied and how distinctive they are. 
Their author seems never to write until 
some strong idea has possessed his mind, 


‘and then with the deep earnestness of a 
| Christian soul, and the skill and taste of 
the accomplished scholar, he gives it apt 


and beautiful expression. Like a true 
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artist, Mr. Palgrave is reticent in utter- 
ance. His collected hymns are all in- 
cluded in a tiny pocket volume of fifty-one 
pages, but nothing is included which is 
without worth. If I am not greatly mis- 
taken there is in store for many of his 
hymns a growing’ popularity, since they 
are well calculated to foster and keep 
alive a piety, not of a noisy kind, but after 
the manner and spirit of the great master, 
Christ. 


From The Spectator. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS ON AGNOSTICISM. 


THOSE who take the deepest interest 
in the greatest question which agitates 
every part of English society at the pres- 
ent day, should turn from the Parnell 
Commission to a paper read by Mr. Wil- 
frid Ward last week before the Catholic 
Truth Society, and fully reported in last 
week’s Zad/et on “ Agnosticism,” not only 
because it shows that the Roman Catho- 
lics are beginning to understand to how 
great a depth the scepticism of the pres- 
ent day is striking into the hearts of some 
of the best and most earnest thinkers, and 
that Roman Catholics are no longer dis- 
posed to pass sweeping condemnations on 


all sceptics as mere infidels from whom 
men ought to shrink as they would from 
iniquity, but also because it contains some 
contributions towards the question how to 
meet agnosticism, which all open-minded 
Protestants will recognize as frank, keen- 


sighted, and manly. Indeed, there is in 
that paper one very remarkable letter, 
written some thirteen years ago by a nun 
to her father, concerning this class of 
sceptics, which we have read with very 
deep interest, though there is one spe- 
cially Roman Catholic vein of thought in 
it with which we at least, and we suppose 
most Protestants, cannot at all agree. 
Mr. Ward quotes the saying of De Mais- 
tre that truth can understand error, but 
error cannot understand truth. Like most 
apophthegms of that kind, it is far from 
adequate, as Mr, Ward himself shows, by 
trying to persade his brother Catholics 
that agnostics are often sincere and ear- 
nest men whose minds are eager for the 
light, though they appear so impervious 
to that species of truth which we call reli- 
gious. Doubtless the fault is as much 


with the religious believer as with the | rious hatefulness of sin. 
| as we can judge, in the least by deriving 
'the hatefulness of sin from the infinitude 


agnostics. We do xof hold the truth, so 
far as we hold that all agnosticism is per- 
verse and wilful. But then, that shows 
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that the truth which can understand error 
must, if it be the truth of fallible men, 
contain a very much larger proportion of 
charity than of mere intellectual accuracy. 
Looking at the worlds of faith and doubt 
as they have actually been for centuries 
past, we should say without hesitation 
that the so-called truth —and rightly so 
called, if we think only of the intellectual 
kernel of doctrine —has misunderstood 
error no less gravely, and sometimes much 
more disastrously, than error has misun- 
derstood truth. And we should ascribe a 
great deal of that misunderstanding to the 
assumption on which the letter —in many 
respects a very beautiful letter — quoted 
by Mr. Ward insists so strongly, that sin 
is so dreadful as it is, not so much Jecause 
it is sin, as decause it is an insult to an In- 
finite Being. ‘ It seems evident,” says the 
nun, “ that the teaching of the Church im- 
plies that sin, as being an injury inflicted 
on the Creator, is a greater evil in itself 
than any amount of suffering to be en- 
dured by the creature.” It is the words 
that we have italicized with which we to- 
tally disagree, though we find them, or 
their equivalents, constantly recurring in 
Roman Catholic writings. Itis perfectly 
true, as the nun says, that “the hateful- 
ness of sin is a very spiritual idea, and 
one which at first it is very difficult to 
apprehend.” That assertion is truth 
itself, and doubtless the very root of all 
theism is there. But instead of insisting 
that sin is so hateful decause it is an 
offence against an Infinite Being, we hold 
that the true order of thought to be that 
it is so great an offence against an Infinite 
Being because it is so intrinsically hateful. 
The infinitude of the Being who abhors sin 
does not make sin any the worse. Nor is 
there anything in the Christian revelation 
which even assumes that it does so. Quite 
the contrary. If Roman Catholics will 
think who it was who said of the very sin 
which was committed most directly against 
an Infinite Being, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” — they 
will observe that pardon is asked on the 
ground of invincible ignorance, even more 
expressly for insults directed against the 
Infinite Being, than for what might have 
seemed much lighter offences. The Cath- 
olics’ exaggeration of the “ glory of God” 
as the aim ofall right action, confuses and 
obscures instead of illuminating their very 


| true teaching as to the infinite and myste- 


It is not, so far 


of the Being to whom it is hateful, that 
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Catholics will succeed in implanting in 
agnostics that profound dread of it, which 
they are quite rightly eager to inspire. 

On the other hand, the Catholics are 
quite right in insisting, as Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward does, that nothing is so likely to 
undermine agnosticism as direct contact 
with those whose life is wholly rooted in 
the spiritual world, and who live for God 
in all the actions and thoughts of their 
lite. Mr. Ward is certainly on the right 
tack when he says that the most formida- 
ble of the sceptics are those who admit 
the beauty and nobility of the Christian 
life, but who e2f/azn it by natural causes, 
and without assuming any belief in God. 
And he is equally on the right tack when 
he says that the true mode of meeting such 
naturalistic explanations as Mr. John Mor- 
ley and George Eliot have offered of the 
Christian life, is by getting men to see 
how totally different in point of fact is the 
amiability which actually springs from 
those naturalistic motives of action, and 
the spiritual life which really finds all its 
nourishment and all its joy — and so much 
more joy than others find even in the most 
disinterested service of humanity —in the 
service of God. 

The only thing we miss in Mr. Ward’s 
paper which we should rather have ex- 
pected to find there, — and this more espe- 
cially as in the opening of it he gives the 
true account of the origin of the word 
“agnostic,” in a suggestion of Professor 
Huxley’s that he should like to revive the 
worship in which some unknown Athe- 
nian had anticipated him when he erected 
an altar “ ‘To the unknown God,” —is the 
conviction, which the present writer at 
least holds with all his heart, that God 
will always be unknown if we insist on 
finding him for ourselves, and yet on ig- 
noring the evidence that he has been seek- 
ing for and finding the way to the heart of 
man, throughout all the story of the ages. 
Revelation is the true answer, and in a 
sense the only answer, to agnosticism. If 
the universe were really the insoluble 
problem that it is so easy to represent it 
while we start from our own bewildered 
understanding and try to explain all the 
contradictions and paradoxes of this com- 
plicated life, — how are we to explain the 
story of the call of patriarch after patri- 
arch, of priest after priest, and prophet 
after prophet, the training of the people 
of Israel, the selection of the king, the 
steady guidance of a family, a tribe, a 
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nation, through all sorts of fortunes, 
mostly disastrous and humiliating, till the 
story of the chosen race culminates in 
that of the perfect Son who dies without a 
murmur for the race whom he promises 
to redeem? Of course, if we insist on 
knowing God as completely as God has 
shown us that he knows us, we shall all 
be agnostics. There is nothing more im- 
possible than for man to fathom the rid- 
dles of this most unintelligible world. But 

the question for us is not whether we can — 
understand it, but whether there is or is 
not one who understands us and has 
shown us, in the individual life through 
conscience, and in the national life 
though the teaching of the chosen race, 
that he has the key to our most secret 
thoughts, though we have not the key to 
any of his except those which he engraves 
upon our hearts and carves indelibly in 
the story of one perverse people. The 
real failure of the agnostics is their failure 
to explain the possession of the Jewish 
and Christian Churches by the one mind 
which guided them. If the universe were 
really without a God, the story of the 
human conscience could not be what it is, 
and the story of the Jewish and Christian 
Churches could never have been at all, It 
is impossible to conceive the chance-man- 
ufacture of such a clue as that to the 
riddle of the universe, by a people so 
wilful, so obstinate in resisting the guid- 
ance in which nevertheless they profound- 
ly believed, so anxious to rid themselves 
of the bit and curb to the irresistible- 
ness of which they nevertheless con- 
stantly succumbed, so eager to be rid of 
a yoke, which if agnosticism were true, was 
a mere phantasm of their fancy. The 


| strength of agnosticism depends on the 


art of ignoring conscience, and ignoring 
also that great historical embodiment of 
the force of conscience which we find in 
the history of the Jewish race. Just as 
the worldly man can never come into real 
contact with the true religious life without 
being conscious that there is in it some- 
thing which he cannot explain away, so 
the historian can never come into contact 
with the story of revelation without being 
conscious that he is face to face with the 
real manifestation of an invisible right- 
eousness which thoroughly comprehends 
man, however little man may comprehend 
his deeper counseis, and however reso- 
lutely man may wander from his appointed 
ways. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S ADVICE TO PUBLIC 
SPEAKERS. 
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| he may turn up; or what bitter reflections 
may be in store for him, when the report 
| of his speech stares him in the face next 


1 FORGET what veteran public speaker | morning. Cynical as the latter part of the 


it was who gave this advice to a beginner: 


cially careful about writing the parts in 
which you give way to your feelings.” 

3ut 1 believe the counsel to be excellent, 
and, on all important occasions, I have 
acted upon it. But I have never commit- 
ted the written matter to memory. And 
that for several reasons, of which one, that 
I could not if I tried, is perhaps sufficient. 
Even if I could learn a speech by heart, I 
agree with Mr. Bright that the burden of 
going through the process would be intol- 
erable. However, this is a question of 
idiosyncrasy. 1 know of at least one ad- 
mirable speaker who is said to learn every 
word by heart, and whose charming deliv- 
ery omits no comma of the original. The 
use, to me, of writing, sometimes of re- 
writing half-a-dozen times over, that which 
I threw aside when 1| had finished it, was 
to make sure that the framework of what 
I had to say —its logical skeleton, so to 
speak — was, so far as | could see, sound 
and competent to bear all the strain put 
uponit. I very early discovered that an 
argument in my head was one thing, and 
the same argument written out in dry, bare 
propositions quite another in point of 
trustworthiness. In the latter case, as- 
sumptions supposed to be certain while 
they lay snug in one’s brain had a trick of 
turning out doubtful ; consequences which 
seemed inevitable proved to be less tightly 
connected with the premisses than was 
desirable ; and telling metaphors showed 
a curious capacity for being turned to 
account by the other side. I have often 
written the greater part of an address half- 
a-dozen times over, sometimes upsetting 
the whole arrangement and beginning on 
new lines, before I felt I had got the right 
grip of my subject. 

A subordinate, but still very important 
use of writing, when one has to speak, is 
that the process brings before the mind 
all the collateral suggestions which are 
likely to arise out of the line of argument 
adopted. Psychologically considered, pub- 
lic speaking is a very singular process. 
One-half of the speaker’s mind is occu- 
pied with what he is saying; the other half 
with what he is going to say. And if the 
field of vision of the prospective half is 
suddenly crossed by some tempting idea 
which kas not already been considered, 
the speaker is not at all unlikely to follow 
it. But if he does, Heaven knows where 


advice which I have quoted may sound, it 
“Write out your speech; and be espe- | 


| is begotten by the breathless stillness of a 


is just when the strange intoxication which 


host of absorbed listeners weakens the 
reason and opens the floodgates of feeling 
that the check of the calmly considered 
written judgment tells, even if its exact 
words are forgotten. 

As to notes, my experience may be of 
interest to that unfortunate mortal, the 
average Englishman, who, as you say, 
finds it the hardest thing in the world to 
stand up and speak for ten minutes with- 
out looking, or at least feeling, either a 
fool or a coward. Of that form of suffer- 
ing I do not believe that the average En- 
glishman knows half so much as I do. 
For twenty years I never got up to speak 
without my tongue cleaving to the roof of 
the mouth ; and if the performance was a 
lecture, without an zdée fixe that I should 
have finished all I had to say long before 
the expiration of the obligatory hour ; and, 
at first, I clung to my copious MS. as a 
shipwrecked mariner to a hencoop. My 
next stage was to use brief but still elab- 
orate notes — not unfrequently, however, 
having the big MS. in my pocket to fall 
back upon in case of an emergency, which, 
by the way, never arose. Then the notes 
got briefer and briefer, until I have known 
occasions on which they came down to a 
paragraph. But the aid and comfort af- 
forded by that not too legible scraw! upon 
a small sheet of paper was inexpressible. 
Twice in my life I have been compelled 
to swim without floats altogether —to re- 
nounce even a sheet of note-paper. On 
one of these occasions, I had to address 
an audience to some extent hostile, upon 
a topic which required very careful han- 
dling, and I had taken unusual pains in 
writing my discourse with the intention of 
practically reading many parts of it. But 
the assemblage was a very large one ; and 
when I came face to face with it I saw, at 
a glance, that if I meant to be heard, look- 
ing at notes was out of the question. So 
I took my courage in my two hands, put 
my papers down, and left them untouched ; 
while the discourse, in a way quite un- 
accountable to me, rolled itself off as if I 
had been a phonograph, in order and mat- 
ter, though not in words, as it was writ- 
ten. 





On the other occasion, the circum- 
| stances were still more awkward. I had 
been obliged to dictate my discourse the 
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day before it was delivered to a short-hand 
writer for the Associated Press in the 
United States, exacting from him a pledge 
that he would supply me with a fairly 
written out copy to be used as notes. My 
friend the reporter kept his word, and a 
couple of hours before the time of speak- 
ing the manuscript arrived. But, alas! it 
was written on the thin paper which I 
believe is technically called “flimsy.” I 
could not read it at any distance with ease, 
and the attempt to make use of it in speak- 
ing would have been perilous. Sol had 
the comfort of knowing that the local pa- 
pers might have one version and the others 
another of my speech. Luckily, no one 
took the trouble to compare the two, or 
the discrepancies might have afforded 
good ground for suspicion that my address 
and myself were alike mythical. 

In spite of this tolerably plain evidence 
that if I were put to it I could very well 
do without notes, I have never willingly 
been without them —at any rate in my 
pocket. At public dinners and ordinary 
public meetings they have long ceased to 
come out; but on more serious occasions 
I have always had them before me, though 
i very often forgot to look at them. I 
think they acted as a charm against that 
physical nervousness, which I have never 


quite got over, and the origin of which has 


always been a puzzle tome. With every 
respect for the public, I cannot say I ever 
telt afraid of an audience; and my cold 
hands and dry mouth used to annoy me 
when my hearers were only students of my 
class, as much as at other times. The 
late Lord Cardwell once told me that Sir 
Robert Peel never got up to speak in the 
House of Commons s without being in what 
schoolboys call a “funk ; ’ and I fancy 
from what I have heard of great speakers 
that this trouble of their weaker brethren 
is much better known to them than people 
commonly suppose. There is a rational 
ground forit. So much depends upon all 
sorts of physical and moral conditions that 
beginning to make a speech is like going 
into action, and no man knows — not the 
most practised of speakers — how he will 
come out of it. 


From The Spectator. 
UP THE FEEDER. 


CONGLETON CLOUD, standing out grey- | 


blue against a clear distance of September | 
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we turned off the road, and crossing two 
stone stiles and a narrow meadow, found 


| ourselves on the bank of that strange little 


water which leaves the river Dane half 
way up its valley, and flows lower down, 
as a feeder, into Rudyard Lake. The 
‘“‘feeder”’ appears at first very like a ditch, 
—a ditch of green grass, which lies in 
long swaths, hardly covered by water. It 
is a ‘disenchanted brook,” like the classic 
river Almo, which we have lately seen de- 
scribed as “little better than a ditch, with 
artificial banks overgrown with weeds... 
and with a little dirty water in it from the 
drainings of the surrounding vineyards.” 
The feeder has no claim to be classic; its 
name is enough; it is only sixty years old, 
and has not been celebrated by any mod- 
ern Ovid or Cicero; yet if one sets to 
work to describe it, the description sounds 
very like that of the Almo. 

The course of the feeder is half-way up 
the side of the valley, a situation in which 
one does not expect to meet with running 
water, From the path along its bank, one 
looks up to wooded hills and rocky places, 
and down into the green velvet pastures of 
the valley through which flows the Dane, 
parallel with its odd little offspring, and 
on a very much lower level. This was at 
first a puzzle to the unreasoning mind, 
ignorant of the country. The river down 
there, the feeder up here; how one could 
flow out of the other was something of a 
mystery. 

The feeder is solitary ; mankind appears 
to take little interest in it; yet no doubt, 
when it was made, people thoughtit avery 
fine thing. Otherwise they would not 
have built such solid stone bridges over it 
at short intervals, bridges which suggest 
a very different character of stream from 
that which now creeps loiteringly under 
them. But perhaps there may be seasons 
when the Dane rushes down a headlong 
torrent from his hills, and spends his su- 
perfluous energy on the feeder. Certain 
mud-marks on the banks, on the long grass 
and weeds and rushes, bear witness to 
something of this kind. 

The feeder is solitary; a white duck, 
sitting alone among the rushes with three 
grey ducklings, turned her head in sur- 
prise and alarm as we walked past; her 
black eye glittered, but she did not stir 
from her place. She is probably there 
still; at least, she was there when we 
came down again. Further on, a cow had 
climbed up the steep grass bank from 
her companions in the valley, and stood 


sky, seemed to beckon us from our hills | placidly on the narrow path, finding it 


and valleys to the plains of Cheshire ; but 


quite unnecessary, with a shocking tame- 
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ness, to let animals of a higher kind pass 


Down below, the meadows were emerald 
green; the course of the Dane was hidden 
by trees; beyond it the woods came down 
in soft, dark, y dignified sweeps, with gentle 
shadows on the lawns that lay under and 
between them. It was like some beautiful, 
well-tended park; all lonely, and on that 
side not even any cows. On our side of 
the valley, below where we were walking, 
a covey of birds rose suddenly, and a few 
minutes later a solitary sportsman came 
out of the wood, and slowly crossed the 
lawn. But no shot roused the echoes of 
the valley while we were there. 

As we wandered on, leaving Congleton 
Cloud far behind us, and coming into view 
of the wild hills at the head of the valley, 
miles away, blue with the blue of a north- 
east wind which came whistling down, 
everything became intensified somehow 
in the deepening light and color of the 
afternoon. The valley grew narrower, its 
sides grew steeper, the trees and bushes 
seemed more luxuriant; the feeder itself 
became more interesting, with its curious 
crop of mares’-tails, and feathery grasses 
growing on the brink. One of the bridges, 


its rugged stones hung with ivy, looked 
two hundred years old. The feeder still 


kept the same level, high above the Dane, 
which ran down below through the lessen- 
ing meadows, its course here hidden by 
the trees and bushes on its bank. Be- 
yond it, a really beautiful wood covered 
the shelving side of the valley. The trees 
were chiefly oak, hardly yet beginning 
to change color; but among them grew 
great Scotch firs, the blue bloom of their 
dark foliage giving a wonderful soft rich- 
ness to the whole. 

Not much further on, still keeping to 
the path beside the feeder, we realized 
that the level of the valley was a differ- 
ent thing; the Dane and his child were 
not so far apart now. Further on still, 
and the valley grew narrower, steeper, 
wilder; the river was becoming a moun- 
tain stream; we could see it rushing and 
hurrying down, foaming round its great 
brown stones, with quite an air of Wales. 
And then, on the other side of the feeder, 
the hill broke into a great mass of yellow 
rock, looking out among what was still a 
crowd of trees. They grew along the 
Dane bank too, on each side ; the hill fell 
now to his right bank so steep and sudden 
and tall, with all the varied grace and 
color of beech, oak, sycamore, fir, silver 
birches in their beauty, and here and there 


a rowan-tree, that a comparison rose in| 
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our minds. It may sounda very ambitious . 
and even an absurd one; but one always 
thinks there must be some likeness be- 
tween two things —or people —if they 
remind one of each other. And as we 
stood there, we went suddenly away to 
Italian Switzerland, and thought of the 
Val Verzasca. 

The valley turns as it goes on, and in 
this part of it the distant ‘hills are almost 
hidden by trees and high ground. We 
still strolled along on the right bank of 
the feeder; a sociable donkey, grazing 
with some calves on the farther side, 
lounged across a bridge to make our ac- 
quaintance. We even sawa man cutting 
grass on the bank, with a discontented air 
of having nothing todo. Further on wasa 
lonely cottage, but no people; further on 
still, where the ground sloped very gently 
from the feeder to the Dane, where the 
valley grew narrower, more full of trees, 
and more intensely green, with a sound 
of falling waters in the air, two black 
cows, large and lean, looked at us a little 
anxiously as we passed by. 

And now there was only room for a 
path, a bank, a hedge, between the feeder 
and the Dane; the artificial banks of our 
friend grew higher, and it flowed througha 
dark, damp little channel, almost shut out 
from usand daylight. And then, ina beau- 
tiful opening of the valley, the Dane was 
suddenly a wide, strong stream, coming 
thundering down a steep weir, with a 
salmon-leap beside it (or what looked like 
one). Just below the fall, a high and 
narrow foot-bridge crossed the stream, 
leading to more green meadows beyond, 
with many cows feeding g, and trees grow- 
ing tall and stately ; while woods clothed 
the left bank, and seemed to lead on to 
finer distances. There was a solid wall 
of great blocks of stone stopping up our 
path ; and a broad stone causeway, mossy 
and damp, ran up-stream, separating the 
main course of the Dane from a sort of 
backwater leading down to a. sluice, 
through which trickled our friend the 
feeder, for here was the birthplace of 
that strange little hillside stream. Sitting 
there on the grey stones in a sheltered 
place, the east wind silent, no sound but 
the waterfall, the sun shining down on 
quiet trees, sparkling water, blue valley 
stretching on up the course of the beauti- 
ful Dane, we were very sorry to know that 
our afternoon’s walk was over, that “ up 
the feeder ’’ must be the limit, that, this 
summer at least, it could not be “up the 
Dane.” 

E. 
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From The Times. 
DUTCH INDEPENDENCE. 

On November 17 Dutchmen are pre- 
paring to celebrate the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the liberation of the Nether- 
lands from French domination, and the 
re-establishment of national independence. 
There is no finality about seventy-five, 
except that it has some arithmetical rela- 
tion to a hundred. But the event to be 
commemorated is sufficiently interesting 
to dispense with the invention of pretexts 
for recalling it. No nationality in the 
world has earned its liberty more worthily 
than the Dutch, or has more right to 
something of self-glorification on the score 
of it. The land on which it dwells is, if 
not its own creation, its salvage. With- 
out indefatigable efforts the morsel of ter- 
ritory would have been a barren salt 
marsh. Human enterprise has reclaimed 
and guards it, and has converted the whole 
into one of the most productive regions in 
Europe. Not only has it turned an ex- 
panse of foggy, unwholesome fens into a 
vast model farm, but it has built prosper- 
ous cities, and filled them with the prod- 
ucts of art and civilization. The Dutch 
race has stretched its hands everywhere, 
and the earth is full of evidences of its 
courage and foresight. The surprising 
history of its influence and affluence is 
essentially connected with its stubborn 
determination to be independent. It de- 
fied the frowns of nature, it compelled the 
Old World and the New to pay it tribute, 
it made itself learned and accomplished, 
because it felt that it was performing the 
work for and by itself. In the history of 
its rise and its fortunes the maintenance 
of its independence, with the briefest in- 
tervals, is a continual marvel. Swiss in- 
dependence, with all its great deeds, can- 
not match the tale of the vitality of Dutch 
freedom. A highland people occupies 
defensible strongholds, and has little to 
provoke covetousness. The Dutch in- 
habit a country which can be overrun ina 
week, and perpetually has been overrun. 
By their industry they rendered it long 
since desirable. They accumulated within 
it long since incalculable riches. By their 
energy they endowed it with a network 
of valuable external dominions, apparent 
prizes for their conqueror. The maritime 
opportunities, which they had learnt how 
to improve, were so many additional 
temptations to powerful neighbors to plan 
annexation. In the midst of numberless 
dangers Dutch independence might seem 
to have borne a charmed life. 
ism, instead of quenching it, invigorated | 





it. While Europe was languishing under 
the burden of thousands of petty despots, 
Holland throve under its counts. Bur- 
gundian, Spanish, and French rule passed 
over it without stifling its free spirit. Un- 
der a variety of forms of government the 
essence of Dutch independence has gone 
on for many centuries pertinaciously im- 
movable. 

Only in 1795 was there any serious risk 
of an extinction of the separate Dutch 
nationality. Had France employed its 
armed authority over the country for the 
simple benefit of the Dutch people, the 
contagion of French democratic ideas 
might have ended by absorbing Holland 
permanently into the French republican 
confederation. Bonaparte’s dynastic am- 
bition preserved it from that peril. For 
the aggrandisement, first of his family, 
and then of his empire, he abolished the 
Batavian republic, and, after the four 
years of his brother’s mock reign, incor- 
porated its provincesinhisown. Thence- 
forward it was a mere question of time 
when Dutch independence should reas- 
sert itself. Seventy-five years back the 
field of Leipsic gave the occasion. A 
month later the Dutch nation declared 
itself once more free, and summoned the 
Prince of Orange home from England. 
Circumstances then aided Holland in its 
deliverance. Had not the Napoleonic 
empire beaten out its brains against the 
wintry wastes of Russia, the Dutch peo- 
ple could not have shaken itself loose 
from a yoke which itself had originally 
co-operated in adjusting. Coincidences 
were equally favorable when its troops 
marched with those of Marlborough and 
Eugene. It profited by the great league 
William the Third constructed from the 
vantage ground of the English throne. 
Elizabeth and Valois and Bourbon kings 
of France had all helped in its struggle 
for existence against Philip the Second. 
But the nationality too was constantly on 
the alert and ready. Generally it has 
been the heart and soul of the interna- 
tional combinations for resistance to a 
crushing monopoly of power in Europe. 
European liberties owe yet more to the 
uncontrollable Dutch love of indepen- 
dence than Dutch independence owes to 
European succor. The Dutch race is not 
especially conciliatory, any more than is 
supposed to be the English. Frequently 
it has shown itself despotic and harsh, as 
Belgium found between 1814 and 1830. 
Englishmen have had cause to accuse it 


Feudal- | of commercial rapacity and exclusiveness. 


Yet no students of history will deny that 
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it and its independence, even its egotism, 
have been necessary to European liberty 
and progress. In itself there seems no 
particular reason why such a thing as a 
specific Dutch nationality should ever 
have come into being, or have exercised 
any weight in European affairs. Geo- 
graphically, Holland has no particular title 
to distinct existence. Many German pol- 
iticians regard it as naturally part of their 
empire. The first Napoleon thought it 
as naturally part of his. Its own people 
confessed their doubts of its physical in- 
tegrity by the bygone doctrine of their 
indefeasible property in Belgium. As a 
race it might have grown up with no more 
political individuality than the popula- 
tion of Wurtemberg or Saxony. For for- 
eigners it might have been absolutely 
indistinguishable from the mass of the 
nationality of which it owns emphatically 
the name. In fact, it has been for five 
hundred years or more as wholly one and 
apart in the society of nations as if Hol- 
land had been Russia, or France, or Spain. 
Its handful of people and particle of terri- 
tory have been throughout a palpable and 
visible unit, which it has been impossible 
for European councils to ignore, and en- 
tirely possible for them to obey. 


From Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
SOME CUSTOMS OF INNS OF COURT. 


THE Inns of Court are not so much a 
place of residence as formerly, except for 
the younger members. The gloomy 
chamber, filled with dirty papers and 
parchments, has given place to a modern 
residence with an office in the Temple; 
and society would be as much astonished 
to find a barrister making a morning call 
in black silk gown and powdered wig as to 
see the lord chief justice carry a fan with 
along handle, after the fashion of other 
days. At one time the clergy were the 
only lawyers, and when the inns were 
established members were regarded as the 
servants of the crown. Students were 
instructed not only in law, but in “all such 
other exercises as might make them the 
more serviceable to the king’s court,” 
such as dancing, singing, playing, and 
divinity. Four times a year the bar was 
called upon to dance for the edification of 
royalty. The fact that members of the 
inns were held to be servants of the crown 
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is still felt. It is an article of Magna 
Charta that justice shall not be sold, and 
a king’s servant could not receive pay- 
ment for aiding a subject to secure the 
benefit of law. Even atthe present day 
a barrister cannot recover by an action at 
law any fee to which he may be morally 
entitled. Formerly the money was 
dropped, as if secretly, into the hood of 
the gown; whereas now a member of the 
bar adopts the more open method of refus- 
ing to go into court until his clerk has 
received the fee marked upon his brief. 
That no secret is made of payment may 
be inferred from an anecdote told of an 
eminent counsel — Judge : “* What brings 
you here to-day, Mr. L ?” Mr. L 
“Twenty guineas, my lord.” A queen's 
counsellor can never hold a brief against 
the crown without special permission — 
that is, he cannot defend a prisoner in any 
criminal or civil proceedings undertaken 
by the police or the State. Noris any bar- 
rister permitted to hold direct communica- 
tion with his client; he must receive his 
instructions from a solicitor, who acts as 
an intermediary. ‘ Youth eats his way to 
the bar.” This curious custom of “ eating 
dinners” is a survival of an old legal 
way Of insisting that students should be 
resident at the Inns of Court. Before a 
man can be called to the bar, he must 
keep twelve terms, of which there are four 
each year. In other words, he must eat 
six dinners in hall every term, or seventy- 
two dinners altogether, recording his pres- 
ence before grace and remaining until the 
concluding thanks are given. Members 
of universities have the numbers of their 
dinners reduced by one-half. At these 
dinners the benchers sit at a high table 
apart from barristers and students. The 
messes are usually made up of four men, 
arranged, at some inns, in order of senior- 
ity; and the custom of taking wine to- 
gether is still adhered to. Queen Mary 
appears to have been the first to give at- 
tention to the dress of students at law. 
She regulated their hose; while her suc- 
cessor, Elizabeth, insisted upon beards, 
ruffs, and curled hair, and forbade the 
wearing of swords. The black gown is a 
relic of the ecclesiastic element that once 
prevailed in courts of law; and the horse- 
hair wig, which a reforming chancellor 
may, one day, sweep away, is a survival of 
the time when men were ashamed to wear 
their own hair. 
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TTIMEE STANDARD HOLIDAY BOOKS, 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH PAINTING 


From its Earliest to its Latest Practice, including an account of the French Acad- 
emy of Painting, its Salons, Schools of Instruction, and Regulations. By C. H. 
STRANAHAN. Illustrated. 1 vol. 8vo, $5.00. 


The comprehensiveness of Mrs. Stranahan’s book is well indicated by the sub-title; and the importance of 
the volume as a contribution to the history of art is not easily over-estimated. Every phase of the subject 
is treated with detailed fullness, and the work thus occupies a place that has always been vacant, Its use- 
fulness as a book of reference, or for general reading is combined with an attractiveness that makes its 
a at this season peculiarly fitting. The well-known artist, Edwin H. Blasbfield, has designed a 

andsome cover for the volume, and this, with the sixteen full-page reproductions of the masterpieces of 
French painters of all times, gives the work a rich appearance, and emphasizes its value as an interesting 
and useful gift book. 


Millet’s “Setting out for Work.” | Meissonier’s ‘‘ The Sergeant’s Portrait.” 





Gerome’s * A ( Ollaboration.”’ Bouguereau’s * The First Christmas Hymn.” 
Troyon’s * The Ford.” Lesueur’s “‘ The Three Muses.” 

Lefebvre’s ** The Dream.” Lebrun’s * Triumph of Alexander.” 

Le Nain’s ** The Peasants’ Meal.” Wattean’s ** Rural Fete.”’ 

Daubigny’s * Landxcape.” David’s ** The Oath of the Horatii.” 

Rigaud’s * Louis XV.’ Poussin’s ** Et Ego in Arcadia.” 
Bastien-Lepage’s ** October.” Bracquemond’s “ An Impressionist Etching.”’ 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF GOUYERNEUR MORRIS, 


Minister of the United States to France, Member of the Constitutional Convention, 
etc. Edited by ANNE Cary Morris. With Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50. 


The publication of this work is an event of signal importance. For the diary will take rank with the 
classics of its kind in revealing a personality of literary interest and historical importance with all the frank- 
ness and freedom of self-portrayal so intimate as to be in effect as unconscious as it is unpremeditated. The 
work, in fact, contributes a new portrait to the gallery of eminent Americans. Morris himself is a figure 
of extraordinary interest, and the picture he gives of the manners and morality, the customs, habits, foibles, 
and ideals of the fashionable Paris of the Revolutionary period is as valuable as it is entertaining. 

* A distinct gain to our store of good memoirs.” — Boston Advertiser. 


HON. HUGH McCULLOCH’S REMINISCENCES. 


MEN AND MEASURES OF HALF A CENTURY. 


Sketches and Comments. By HuGu McCuttocn, Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Administrations of Lincoln, Johnson, and Arthur. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.00. 


The scope and value of ex-Secretary McCulloch’s work may be gathered from the followlng summary of a 
few of the leading topics which he discusses, and of the men of whom he gives reminiscences : 


Massachusetts in 1833 — Boston Men, Webster, Quincy, Everett, Longfellow, Holmes— The 
Boston Clergy, Channing, Gannett, Parker, etc.— Unitarianism — Journey to the West — 
Indian Leaders in 1836—The Harrison Campaign—‘‘Tom” Corwin and Robert 
C. Schenck — Banking in Indiana — Beecher at the Height of his Career — Lin- 
coln and the War— Chase, Fessenden, and Other Leaders— Grant, Hancock, 
McClellan, and Other Generals— Johnson’s Administration and Char- 
acter—English Society —Arthur and Cleveland—The Tariff— 

Our Shipping Policy, etc., etc. 

“Five hundred pages of more force or pungency, of greater candor, and of more deliberate disturbance 
of accepted national judgment and of established taste about the incidents, Vota and details of the 
War of the Rebellion, are not to be found in our literature.”— The Chicago Tribune. 

“Few such works as this have appeared in this 


“The book contains more of interest to the gen- country.— Providence Journal. 
eral reader than any book published in late years, 
while its historical quality gives it a standard value. * No volume of political memoirs of greater value 
— Minneapolis Tribune. oa this has appeared for a long time.”— The 
caminer. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York, 
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€uglish Loditions at Halt Price. 


>EHE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 
4 ©6beg to announce that during 1889, they will continue 
§ i243 to furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of the 
i No American, desirous of keeping 
Nineteenth Century abreast of the times, can afford 
, to be without these three great 
| English Monthly Reviews. Their 
0 EM porary By IEW contributors comprise the foremost 
9 and ablest writers of the World, 
i i and their contents treat of the 
f lq l ByIeW. latest and most important phases of 
modern thought. 
Terms: $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents each. 


Fai hil Review We take great pleasure in announcing that 
e we shall continue exclusive control in 
America of these two great English Quar- 


Quarterly Review terlies, furnishing all subscribers with 
¢ original sheets. 

j j Under an arrangement with the English 

hl , By IEW. publisher, we have exclusive control of 


the American issue, in original sheets. 
Terms : $4.00 each; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1.25 cents each. 


; ° Is the leading and most popular monthly of 

Great Britain The tone of its articles is 

BI | [ kW | | | \ Mag dl Nr “ $3.00 unexceptionable, rendering it most desirable 
: for the Home Circle. Single copy, 30 cents, 


With either Quarterly, $6.50; with two Quarterlies, $10.00; with three Quarterlies, $13.00 


i 1 - FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887. 
BS mins dt ev IEW This Review will continue faithful-to its mission as an 
* organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 


philosophical and religious questions. 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cents per Number, 


r An Illustrated Monthly devoted to Natural 
T fF A ERICA ATll ALIS History and Travel. 
| e Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cts. per copy. 
i —AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
. Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 


gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 
courage the influence of Shakespeare reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 
Reading Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
specialists, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 
tist, and the student of general literature. 


Terms: $2.00 per Year; 20 cents per Number. 


Tr OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
kK | No.1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886. 
4 SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER, 


Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 














































































All Post Paid throughout the United States and Canada. 


Lreanard Scott Publication Ce., 


Sau't P. Fannex, Treas, 501 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Established by EDWARD L. YOUMANS. 





THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 


Edited by W. J. YOUMANS, 


Well known as a trustworthy medium for the spread of scientific truth in popular 
form, is filled with articles of interest to everybody, by the ablest writers of the time. 
Its range of topics, which is widening with the advance of science, includes — 


SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, OR THE CONDUCT OF GOVERNMENT. 
SCIENTIFIC ETHICS; MENTAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 
MAN’S ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. 

RELATIONS OF SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE, AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE RACE, 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. 

NATURAL HISTORY; DISCOVERY; EXPLORATION, ETC. 


With other illustrations, each number contains a finely-engraved Portrait of 
some eminent scientist, with a Biographical Sketch. 

Among its recent contributors are: Herbert Spencer, Andrew D. White, David 
A. Wells, T. H. Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, Edward Atkinson, W. K. Brooks, 
Grant Allen, E. D. Cope, Thomas Hill, David Starr Jordan, Joseph Le Conte, 
Appleton Morgan, Felix L. Oswald, Sir William Dawson, F. W. Clarke, Horatio 
Hale, Edward S. Morse, J. S. Newberry, Eugene L. Richards, N. S. Shaler, D. G, 


Thompson. 
WHAT IS SAID OF THE MONTHLY. 

***The Popular Science Monthly ’ has long since taken its place as the one magazine 
which deals with science in a popular manner. In this respect it certainly has no rival and 
no peer. That it is not too solid for a large and growing body of readers its prosperity 
demonstrates.’’ — Mew York Tribune. 

“**The Popular Science Monthly ’ is devoted to nothing except Truth as far as it has 
yet been discovered—Truth at all hazards, and irrespective of consequences. ... To 
thoughtfully read ‘ The Popular Science Monthly ’ is to have mastered at least the rudiments 
of the largest education that has yet been attained on earth.” — Mew York Mail and Express. 

‘* This magazine has made a field for itself, in which it stands alone. It has done more 
to popularize science than all other publications added together, and well deserves the 
marked success which it has attained.’ — 7he Republic (Washington). 

‘* There is no diminution in the excellence of this magazine since Prof. Youmans’s death. 
It is well established, and has the highest fame for a work of its kind.” — Boston Herald. 

‘* The magazine is as trenchant, progressive, thoroughly informed, and full of ability as 
it ever was.”? — Utica (N. Y.) Herald. 

‘** The Popular Science Monthly ’ cannot be excelled.’ — Hartford (Conn.) Evening Post. 


New York: D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 


Single Number, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $5.00. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish. 


By Henry WapDsworRtH LONGFELLOW. A 
Holiday volume, including numerous illustra- 
tions by Geo. H. Boueuton, F. T. MERRILL, 
and others. In a handsome quarto volume, 
one handsomely stamped, $6.00; full levant, 
5.00. ie 5 


a. La 
The Scarlet Letter. © Gre Ame 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With illustra- 


tions by Mary Hatiock Foore. New edition, | 


with a fine steel portrait of Hawthorne. 8vo,; 
cloth, full gilt, $3.00; morocco, antique, $7.50. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries. 


By Ropotro LANcIANI, Professor of Topog- 
raphy in the University of Rome, and Director 
of the Roman Museum. With two maps and 
about 100 illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo, $6.00. 


The Birds’ Christmas Carol. 


By Kate Dovetas WieeiIn. With illustra- 


tions. Square 1]2mo, ornamenta! boards, 50 cents. 
A very bright story, attractively illustrated. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel, by MarGaRET DELAND, author of 
“The Old Garden” and other poems. Jour- 
teenth Thousand. 12mo, $1.50. 

“In this powerful novel is presented a deeply in- 
teresting study of the effects of religious belief 
upon love and happiness. It is a story of strong 
and absorbing interest, finely conceived, and writ- 
ten throughout with uncommon ability.’’— Wew 
York Trivune. 


Young Sir Henry Vane. 


By James K. Hosmer, author of “Samuel 
Adams,” in the series of American Statesmen. 
With a portrait of Vane, plans of the Battles of 
Marston Moor and Naseby, a fac-simile of a iet- 
ter by Vane, and a copy of the Great Seal of 
the Commonwealth under Cromwell. 8vo, gilt 
top, $4.00. 


The Critical Period of American History, 
1783-1789. 


By Joun Fiske, author of “Myths and Myth- 
makers,” ‘‘Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic is the one American maga- 
zine in which a regard for lettersis a con- 
trolling motive.—New York Tribune. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1889 announces as a small part of its attractions 
for the reading public : — 


Three Serial Stories. 


The Tragic Muse. 
By Henry James, author of ‘‘ The Portrait of 
a Lady,”’ etc. 


The Begum’s Daughter. 
By Epwarp L. Bynner, author of “ Agnes 
Surriage,” ‘‘ Penelope’s Suitors,”’ etc. 


Passe Rose. 

By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of 
“But Yet a Woman,” *‘ The Wind of Destiny.” 
This story began in the September number, and 
will continue until April. It has attracted marked 
attention. The Beacon, of Boston, says of it: 
“ Here is a novel worth reading, worth admir- 
ing, and—the highest praise—worth studying.” 


Essays, Literary, Social, Historical. 


By Francis PARKMAN, 
JOHN FISKE, 
CHARLES ExLioTt Norton, 
Horace E. ScuppeEr, 
HARRIET WATERS PRESTON, 
AGNES REPPLIER. 


Poems. 


By Joun G. WHITTIER, 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, 
James RKussELL LowELL, 
Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 


Short Stories, Travels, Sketches, ete. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
SarRaH ORNE JEWETT, 
Litiie CoacE WyYMan, 
Octave THANET, 
MARGARET DELAND. 


Important Topics 


In Education, Politics, Social Science, Religion, and 
Art will be treated as they arise by persons specially 
qualified by attainments and character to treat them 
wisely. 

“The best representative of American periodical literature, 
wes to readers by its own charms.” —New York Sven- 
ng 


N.B.—The JANUARY number will have a fine steel 


PORTRAIT OF MR. WHITTIER. 


TEeRMs: $4.00 per year, in advance, postage free. 

The November and December numbers of the 
Atlantic will be sent free of charge to new sub- 
scribers whose subscriptions for 1889 are re- 
ceived before December 20th. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore remittances should be made by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








BOOKS FOR BANKERS. 


THE LAW RELATING TO BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS AND BANK COLLECTIONS. 


By ALBERT 8. BOLLES, 


Professor of Mercantile Law and Practice in the Wharton School of Finance and 
Economy, University of Pennsylvania. 


Price, post-paid, in cloth, $4.50: full law sheep, $5.00. 





PRACTICAL BANKING. 

Fifth Edition. 
A handsome book of 316 pages, filled with exhaustive information on 
the subject of Banking. A practical work in every sense. Invaluable 
to bank officers and employes, commercial teachers, and all persons 
who have dealings with banks and bankers. 

By ALBERT 8S. BOLLES, 
Bound in cloth, price, post-paid, $3.00. 


THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 
EHetablished 1846. 
Professor A. S. BOLLES, Editor. 
Monthly, $5.00 per year. Single Copies, 50 cents. 


THIRTY-NINTE YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC AND REGISTER, 
AND LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


Containing the only full and reliable list of Banks and Bankers in the United States 
and Canada. 


JANUARY AND JULY. 
Per Annum, $7.00. Single Copies, $4.00. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
Volume ITI. (1861-1885). 585 pages, Svo. Price, $3.50. 
This volume is a complete history of the finances and cost of the 
Civil War, the resumption of specie payments, the legal-tender notes, 
coinage, internal revenue, national banking, taxation of imports, gov- 
ernment accounting, appropriations, expenditures, etc. 


The two prior volumes, Vol. I. (1774-1789), $71 pages, price, $2.50; Vol. IE. (1789-1860), 
621 pages, price, $3.60. 


The Set, 3 vols.. DELIVERED by Express or Mail, $9.50. 


HOMANS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 251 Broadway, New York. 

















LITTELLS LIVING AGE. 








Adams, historians Sparks, 








N 1889 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-sixth year. Ap- 
proved in the outset b 


Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
escott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and many others, 


it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a f 
column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 


Quarter Thousand double- 


of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 
The Foremost Living Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in eve 
Science, Politics, and Art, find: expression in the Periodic 


especially of Great Britain. 


department of Literature, 
Literature of Europe, and 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to aa 3 gave wae the 


events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or 


OPInNnNions. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“No man who understands the worth and value of 
this sterling publication would think of doing without 
it. . Nowhereelse can be found such a comprehensive 
and perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times. . Every article is an apple of gold in a picture 
of silver. It furnishes to all the means to keep them- 
selves intelligently abreast of the time.”— Christian at 
Work, New York. 


“It is a living picture of the age on its literary side. 


It was never brighter, fresher, or more worthy of its 
wide patronage. . To glance at its table of contents 
isin itself an inspiration. . No man will be behind 
the literature of the times who reads Taz LIVING AGE.” 
—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

“ Perennial in its attractions for the intelligent reader. 
It is one of those few publications, weekly or monthly, 
which seem indispensable. . The only possible objec- 
tion that could be urged to it is the immense amount of 
reading it gives. . There is nothing noteworthy in 
science, art, literature, biography, eee hy, or relig- 
fon, that cannot be found in it. Itis a library in it- 
seif. . Such a publication exhausts our superlatives.” 
—The Churchman, New York. 

“‘Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best poetry of the 
day. . It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Phila. 

“The more valuable to a man, the longer he takes it. 
He comes to feel that he cannot live without it.”— 
New-York Evangelist. 

“Years of acquaintance with its weekly issues have 
impressed us more and more with a sense of its value 
and importance in an age when knowledge has increased 
beyond all precedent, and the — of pub- 
lications of all sorts makes it impossible for any one to 
keep up with the current. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE Livine AGEg, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever increasing activity in the 
world of letters.. Without such help he is lost.""—Zpis- 
copal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

‘*The readers miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 


y general 


“One of the few periodicals worth keeping in a libra- 
ry. It maintains its leading position in spite of the 
multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’— New-York 
Observer. 

“Its value can hardly be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. . A repository of the best thought of the best 
writers of our day and generation.”—Boston Com- 
monwealth. 

“ Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interes in, all are found 
here.”— The Watchman, Boston. 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’’— New-York Tribune. 

“‘Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 

vals.”"— Albany Argus. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.”— The Advance, Chicago. 

* Still holds its foremost place.”— Troy Times. 

**Continually increases in value.”—Zvery Evening, 
Wilmington, Del. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”— Chicago Evening Journal. 


“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”—Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . As 
a weekly record of the literary and scientific progress of 
the age it is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, 


Toronto. 

“Rarely, indeed, will the seeker of what is most note-: 
worthy in periodical literature be disappointed if he turns: 
to THz LIVING AGE. Coming once a week, it gives, 
while yet fresh, the productions of the foremost writers 
of the Ly 4 . It is a reflection, as its name implies, of 
the best life and thought of the age, and as such is 
indispensable to all who would keep abreast of our 
manifold progress. It is absolutely without a rival,” 
— Montreal Gazette, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1889, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1888 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND. FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(* Possessed of LiTTELu’s Livine AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a sub- 
lad, lphi : ‘ j - 


scriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phi 


Rollo. 





vening 


For $10.50, Toe Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for 
$9.50, Tom Livinc Acs and the St. Nicholas or Scribnei’s Magazine, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO.,31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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